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me to be prepared by B LaMverti 
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MUSICAL and EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Special facilities for Summer instruction 
CHARLOTTE BABCockK 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York 

HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address Normal College, New York 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH 
CONDUCTOR 
of Brooklyn Saengerbund, Brooklyn, New York 
and Junger Maennerchor, Philadelphia 
_Studio 478 Second Street, Brooklyn, N 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
RARITONI 
Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, R $37 
Ma address W ton Terr New York 
GEORGE M. GREENI 
V r Cu t 1 Art S 
Orator Chu ( Oper 
st 489 Fifth A Monda nd Thursda 
k dence and addre 
WW i St New York 
EY COOMBS 
( Orga s 
c I € ‘ t f 
j y for e stud f 
hurch 1 " th 
Addre Ss \ York 
TOM KARI 
Head of Vocal D I rican 
Institt \ 1M I 
ninth Street, New Y Permanent Stud 
\ CONCERTS RECITALS 
\I MARY [DELIA BURI 
Dt y\ 
ik. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone 
y \ i 1 wr 
rk Art t 
} 1 Italiar 
r ( ( ra 
DUDLEY BUCK, }1 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
e s ' a a 
er | e, Special Rate 
Si0 Carnegie H Ne 
OWARD BROCKWAY, 
( 
VALTER HENRY HALI 
ME. Li ISE FINKE! 
IORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 
1 H LORKIS nist 
Pupil 
s A.M. \ rtit 
(HARI \R> TD 
l 
\ RANCIS STUART 
rEACHE! F SINGING 
Second season it k en vea Sa 
ancis I f La er e 
Reing in f sessior d of sine 
ne. he 4 the a R at artist 
Frances LAMPre 
Voices tested Tuesd and Fridays, 2 to 
1202 Carnegie Hall. H e Stud The Monte 
video,” 7th Avenue, ne sth Stree 
FI.ORENCE DE VERE BOFSE 
TONE PLACING and the 
ART OF EXPRESSION 
Vocal Stud ce Fifth Avenue. New York 
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| NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING 
Sight Reading a Specialty 


ty. 
, tenor, KOSETIA WIENER. 
Carnegie Hall: Studio 301-2. 


Piano 
Hl. W, ME 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 

PIANOFORTE LNSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky MetHov 
Studio: Carneg ] New York City 





ie Hall, 


GRACE G. GARDNER, 
Musicals, 





Voice Building and 
voices restored the 
36 West Twenty-fifth street 

Telephone 2174 Madison 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 


Coneert, (ratorio, 
vie Injured 


Method Studio 


by 











VOICE CULTURE 
| Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 
| Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y 
| Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio 
28 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
PLANIST 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will 


accept a limited number of pupils 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PLANO and COMPOSITION 
Address West trogth Street, New York 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue 


ART OF SINGING 





st 1 West 3sth Street, New York 
Ime. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCO 
VOICE CULTURE AND 
| M ART OF SINGIN 
t st N Y 
PERRY AVERILL—BariToneE, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Central Park Sout New York 


LOWAY, 











}. ARMOUR GAL 
Voice ¢ ture and the Ar ft Singing 
St Rooms 43 134 Y M. ¢ \. Building 
8 West Street. New York 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAI INSTRUCTION 
iD prepared 
( r Concert nd Oratorio 
Stew 19 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York 
SAMUEL B. MOY! 
BASSO CANTANTI 
Or r Concert Musicales, Voice ( ire 
it n Met l Fone P mm a 
ei nae Staal 6 | rk 
HARRY WHEELER 
let 
| HARRY WHEELI 
I 
\ rr! S N ) k { 
H WELLE] 
N MPAN 
' ‘ 7 ' RN 
e Six New York 
\DOLF GLOSI 
\ D r 
I 
4 West Ss New Y \ 
ENRICO DUZENSI 
PERA TENO} 
Roberts, Paula Woe 
Street, New York 
ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 
rganist at Great Organ 
Trinity Church, Broadway 
\Né AND ORGAN RECITALS 
AND INSTRUCTION 
134 Fifth Avenue, near joth Street, New York 
\RTHUR CLAASSEN, 
IND ARION SOCIETY 
Avenue 
kly N. ¥ 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILI 
SCIENTIFIC VOICI LTURE 
e ( ‘ \\ 1 Street. New York 
LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
Piano Instruction 
Studios: New York, 266 East Broadway 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 
education given to students 


the highest perfection. 
& HAH. CARRI. Directors 


Complete musical 
from the beginning to 


Behnke | 


| 


| 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANT, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 
The Gosford,” 236 West 55th Street, 
Near Broadway, New York 


ARD T. PERCY, 


1351 Columbus 


RICH 


rel. Room 1201, 


Carnegie Hall 

Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO 
Concerts, Song Kecitals, Vocal Instruction 


(mezzo range) 


Address: “The Artists’ Exchange,’ 
8 East 23d St.. New York "Phone 554: 18th St 
J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Hi r me t ng at St 
West Fwenty-eighth Street, New York 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 








INSTRUCTION IN PIANO and 
PHEORY OF MUSI¢ 
Send f esident Seeis y H 
Persor ess: 318 | Street, New York 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS 
VOICE CULTURI F 
ART OF SINGING 
Studio (and invaria ‘ ( eu 
New York New York se n, ¢ € M 
1; Kansas City, M n, c I rR 
May 15 to August I \ng ( 
Westminster Hote August to Oct 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSI( 
i7g East 64th Stree New York 
Wu M SemnacuHer, Mirector 
regard Mr, Sem1 I the greatest teacher 
Henry T Fleck, Director of Mus 
Normal ( ege, New York (¢ 
CHARLES RUSSELL, 
CELLIST 
Pupils and Concerts 
Studio: 153 East Fifty-first Street, New York 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOO! 
Violin, Piano, Theory r Ense x 
Ke lence and Stud 
75 Washir I N. ¥ 
LEO LIEBERMAN, 
TENOR 
Opera, Orator ( icert 
Volfsohn M cal Br 
\ New Y rk 
CHAS. KONEDSKI-DAVIS, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Pupils, Engagements 
West 80th St.. New York 
elephone, 2886B Riverside 
FW. RIESBERG 
COMPANIS 
Instr Piar H 
Wit ice M ( 
Org Rose \ l 
N 
Re ] St 
th A S Ne \ 
S.C. BENNET! 
lt e | \ ‘ 
Ie ( ] 
Ss ( { N \ 
Vue. EMMA RODERICK 
R 2) I 
St Ne ’ 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING 
SOPRANO 
Re 
I ? 
H. W. GREEN] 
VOCAT INS CTION 
48q | Ave York 
( ) ) GRIFFETH 
7 
H 
I H ( 
SER ) () ] LN ) 
STITUTI 
322 Fast 14th Street, New York, 
( j 
( 4 ( 
"UGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PTANIST AND TEACHER 
Will open Studio October 


H 


707-708 Carnegie 


ADELAIDE C. OKELL, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Certif 





f Teresa Carrefi 
5 New York 


October 7 | 





irth Street, 
ill resume teaching 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Devel Stvle, Oprr 


\ ¢ ned 


851-852 Carnegie Hall, City 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West 79th Street, New York 


Mr. AnD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studi 151 East 62d Street, New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
f the methods of the famous master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
36 Fifth Avenue, New York 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
204 West 72d Street, New York 








LIN SCHO 


KSTONE, 








Lit RE, TONE EMISSION 
(E | ILDING, STYLE 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
} é S r address Musicat Covuriga 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
ONCE I ANIST INSTRUCTION 
gton Square East, New York 
SAR 1 KING PECK 
PRAN( 
¢ and rator 
Vest Eighty-fifth St., New York 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEI 
S CI 
gie H ew Y k City 
S. ARCHER GIBSON, 
I k ANISI 
i e k ( a Beth. El 
| Avenue 
” 1 Ves 4t Stree 
ew York 
SIGNOR A. CARBON] 
) VS 
MME. OGDEN CRANE 
AT ‘ } Cy N 
S egie Ha 
er S e 1s Septe eri 
y Park, N I ffice | & 
a e ( eR H 
Miss INGA HOEGSBRO 
PIANISTI v\D TEACHER 
( 1 ( Conservat 
\ S let j 
s ( H 
M 1S ( ke] 
| R 
f S Ne York 
JOHN YOUNG, 
TENOR 
Yrator and Concert 
West h Street, New York 
WALTER L. BOGERT, 
M cal Le t ~ gw Re als neg 
nst Ha y, ( ter Sons 
nterpreta 
Law S mes 2 g, Ne rk ¢ 
MAX BENDHEIM 1 
Stud 332 West F ree 
Combines the bel cant f th ] alian sct 
with the declamatory vie of th rodern German 
Particular attention paid t Bre ng and Enun 
ciation Asbury Park, N. J June 15 to Sep 
Send for circular and terms 


tember 15 


ROBINSON 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H 


TENOR AND CONTR 

Orator Concert Mu 

Vv e Produc r nd I - 

Stud ( H Ne York. 

CARL C. MULLER 
T ~ } | 

I H 

I HW 1 ( 
( I 





THE MUSBIOAL 


COURIER. 


















NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 

















EVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Choral 
Music. ropean and original methods. 
402-8 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lamperti Method sorely b on ane 
Church, Opera, Con 
Tuesdays as Friday: 
New Yo 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIANIST. 
886 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Cencerts, Recitals, etc. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studio: 7@o Park Ave., corner 73d St., New York. 
SUMMER TERM. Sghees Seventy-ninth, 1152. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

PERSONAL oF SOR RESPONDENCE LES. 

NS IN HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

Author of “Analytical yy tiny Hy 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” yn- 
jhette Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


+ wo St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


Chee: ee Hall, 











Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 


Studio: Pouch Gellery, Brooklyn, New York. 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
CONCERT PIANISTE, 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 
Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 
2611 Broadway, New York. 





Tel: wa Riverside, 


Sigur BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
THE KENSINGTON, 
100 Bast 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NBW YORK. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Anup enga; wy 4 for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert- Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 27.7 oN5 nt 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vecal Sele, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


MAX DECSI, 


VOcAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Sibyl Sam- 
mis, Agnes Paul De La Paz, Dr. lon Jackson, 
ulian Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be- 














CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 





Muze. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


2a Park Street, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Mae. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a aq * 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





Faelten Pianoforte School 
Maintains the highest musical and technical 
standards. Complete courses for adults 
and children. Normal school for teachers. 
Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, | 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO, 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 











Mr. and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Soci Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 
SOPRANO. 
Address: Cooperstown, N. Y., until September 1 


CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
1364 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 


Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 














‘ore the public. 
Studie: Carnegie Hall. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 
Atlanta, Ga 





HUGO KAUN, 


VW iAMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 


FREE COMPOSITION AND ORCHESTRATION. 
Address: BERLIN, w., 


oicditsch Strasse, 49. 











The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 


For sale and rent by Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 West 15th st., NEW YORK. 














PENNSYLVANIA. NEW YORK. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
VIOLINIST. SOPRA 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
Pittsburg, Pa. Vocal Instruction. 





FREDERICK MAXSOR, 


813 North wth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
pecialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church ‘and Concert. 


CALIF | ORMIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. ’ 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Address: 1105 Bush Street, Francisco, 


CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


VIOLINIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 








ia FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazze Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 


sonore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisseri 


ruett (diplomée) of the celebrated 
MA MARCHESI, of Paris. 





CONCERT, ORATORIO. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 


OPERA. 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corse 
Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


Address: 205 West s6th Street, New York. 





WILLIAM A. 


Vee 


Geoacert and Oratorio 
Vocal lastruction. 
e 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York. 








VICTOR BAILLARD, 


BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 


To Vocalists—Repertoire, style and finish 
s8 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 





HUBERT ARNOLD, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
198 West 6sth | Street, New Y ork, 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 





Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High Schoo! in Berlin. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


EVERARD CALTHROP, 


TENOR. 


Studio: 211 West 101st St., 
The Milford, New York. 








*Phone, 2645 Riverside. 





GIACOMO MINKOWSKY, 





VOoOrTrCcoEe 





805-6 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 





MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence strunio: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


Circulars sent upon application. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WEST. 








Price Reduced from 
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$80 to $60. [% anticipation of the OPENING of the 


Study of the Pianoforte, the prices have 
been reduced twenty-five per cent. on al! 
styles of 


The Improved VIRGIL Practice Clavier, 


the most perfect and scientific aid to the 
teacher and student ever devised. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co. 


Fall Classes for the Teaching and 


Send for Catalogue 


11 West 22d Street, New York City. 











Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 











Joha E. Barkworth, Cecitia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 


Masters, including 

Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
J.C. Van Huisteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 
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Qs Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Ercellence in Piano Manufacture 
We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 





<DE> OX 34> O~ 3OE~ O«< 34> O~ 32E- O~ DEY 








' MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @ SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 1823 
791 TREMONT STREET, oe 


O< 34> ©< 34 0< DE 0 < DE 0 <= DE- O< DE 0< 4 OE OE ODEO 


STERLING Fates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<2a—.D ERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.- 
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New Yerk, Mewark, Jersey City, New Haven. 


EMERSON PANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTOR. 
A Piane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “"iese:""° 
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JUST PUBLISHED PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. 


(a) Prasentiermarsch der Kaiserlichen I. Matrosen Division. 
Piano Solo, . F : d . $90.50 Orchestra, . - Bet, $1.30 
Piano Solo, simplified, ‘ f 50 Military Band, . net, 1.95 
Piano, four hands, 50 





(6) Melodie for String Orchestra. 
| Edition for Piano and Violin, net, $0.65 





Edition for String Orchestra, net, $0.80 


BREITHROPF ct HARTEL, 


1! Bast Sixteenth Street, ° . NEW YORK. 





ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 


Grands and Uprights. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEINER TONE "22a 


Pianofortes, 


THE STEINERTONE Co. 


WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Buliding, 
= 87 & 89 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


Masons Hanlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Work. 


Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 





























ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Prrrrrrrrrrrrrryrry: 


Weber Pianos. 


HAT which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 
its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 
which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 













WEBER WAREROOMS: 


108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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PARIS, AUGUST 30, 1902. 


OW continually one is reminded that, in spite of our 
boasted civilization, nations who reached their apo- 
gee and then gradually disappeared had in many 

Take the 

matter of acoustics, for instance, as itis applied to the con- 





ways knowledge that we moderns do not possess. 
struction of buildings where hearing is of primary im- 
In nine cases out of ten it is mere guesswork 
and experiment, somewhat like the of 
A theatre or concert room is constructed with the advice 


portance. 
science medicine. 
and counsel of eminent acousticians, and in the majority of 
instances when completed it is defective so far as perfect 
hearing is concerned. 

After the present Opéra of Paris was finished—and the 
national theatre took six years to build under the super- 
vision of the eminent architect Garnier—it was found to be 
so defective, from an acoustic point of view, that a long 
series of experiments was undertaken before the evil was 
remedied. The flooring of the orchestra was changed, the 
sonorities being too noisy; wires were stretched across the 
auditorium to break the and, in fact, 
plans had to be adopted to remedy faults that would never 
have existed had the laws of perfectly 
known and followed. Yet the first thing that strikes one 
on a visit to one of the old Roman theatres, say the antique 
theatre of Orange, is the perfect ease with which every sy] 
lable is heard in the vast arena when delivered by a well 
managed speaking voice. At present in French 
towns performances of the old classic tragedy are very 
much in fashion, given in 
structed from the old arenas or ampitheatres, or buildings 


echo, numberless 


acoustics been 


various 


theatres formed and _ recon- 
planned on the model of the Roman circus 

Some time ago the old arena at Béziers was used for the 
public bull fights, but owing to it being a financial failure 
was turned into an antique open air theatre, for 


two consecutive seasons were presented with great success 


where 


the tragedies of “Déjanire” and “Promethée.”” Last week 
many thousands visited Béziers, where fétes were being 
celebrated, to witness the production of a new work by 
Mme. Jane Dieulafoy, music by Saint-Saéns. 


curious little town in the South of France, on the summit 


Béziers is a 


of a hill. 
ple, mostly engaged in the wine trade. 
past great excitement has reigned owing to so important 
an event as the production of a new work signed by dis- 


Its inhabitants are all apparently well to do peo- 
For a long time 


tinguished names and mounted in a remarkably lavish man- 
ner. Fer its production, besides the speaking roles in- 
trusted to prominent performers of the Comédie Frangaise 
and the Odéon, and the singing parts by members of the 
Opéra and Opéra Comique, there was an immense orches 
tra of 400 conducted by Paul Viardot, with a band of 
thirty-five harps under the direction of Hasselmanns, of 
the Conservatoire, and a perfect army of choristers, ballet 
and supernumeraries. The expense of the production is es- 
timated at 150,000 francs ($30,000), and at the first per- 
formance (3 o'clock in the afternoon) the building, which 
holds 12,000 people, was full 


The plot of the tragedy turns on incidents in the life 
and time of Artaxerxes II, of whom Parysatis was the 
mother. Parysatis hopes to recover the kingdom of Per 
sia for herself, and to accomplish this depends on the help 
the head Greek 
army is marching against his elder brother. Parysatis is 
waiting to receive tidings of the battle between her two 


of her second son, Cyrus, who at of a 


sons, when a messenger arrives with the news that Arta- 
xerxes, the King, is victorious, and her younger son, Cyrus, 
slain. She vows to avenge his death, but when the King 
enters victorious she welcomes him and diverts attention 
Among the prisoners of war is the 


Da- 


from her treachery 
beautiful Aspasia, the favorite of his brother Cyrus. 





rius, the King’s son, is struck by the beauty of Aspasia 
and conceives a passion for her, which is returned. But 
Artaxerxes is also smitten by the charms of Aspasia, and 
becomes the rival of his son. In presence of the ambassa- 
dors, magi, satraps, &c., Darius is pronounced the succes- 
sor to the throne of Persia, and has the right of asking 
a boon from the King, which may not be refused. Aspasia 
has embraced the religion of Persia, so Darius asks her 
hand in marriage. This the king refuses to grant, and 
‘orders Aspasia to be conveyed to the royal harem, upon 
which Darius draws his sword and menaces the life of his 
father, the King. Seeing that Aspasia has to choose be- 
tween two alternatives—to submit to the King’s caprice, or, 
in case of refusal, see her lover, Darius, condemned to 
death—she snatches the sword from the prince and kills 
herself. At this moment the queen mothér Parysatis re- 
turns, and hearing that Darius is to perish overwhelms the 
King, her son, with reproaches, on which she herself is 
ordered into exile. 
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To this drama Saint-Saéns has written music to accom- 
pany certain of the more important parts of the dialogue, 
choruses, ballets, fanfares for the different entrances, tri- 
umphal marches. It will not add materially to his reputa- 
tion, and he will still continue to be known as the author 
“Samson et Dalila.” There is one very charming num- 
ber in the ballet, entitled “The Nightingale and Rose.” 
This is a melody sung, or, perhaps, more correctly speak- 
ing, vocalized, by a high soprano voice while a certain 
movement of the ballet is being performed. It consists of 
a number of charming passages, vocalized on the vowel ah, 
and in which the attempt to imitate the nightingale by the 
voice is much more successful and less commonplace than 
is usually the case. It was capitally sung by Mlle. Korsoff, 
of the Opéra Comique, for whose high flexible voice the 
music seemed written. 


of 
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The bust of Gounod, shortly to be placed in the Parc 
Monceau, is ready for its installation. The pedestal is 
formed by a group of three female figures, symbolizing 
Poetry, Drama and Music. Near them a cupid is playing 
on a tiny piano. Above will be placed the bust of the com- 
poser of “Faust.” The Parc Monceau seems destined to 
become the future depository of the busts of well known 
composers, and will soon see that of Bizet, which is to be 
placed near the one of Gounod. 
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The lyric season opened a few days ago at the Théatre 
Sarah Bernhardt with “Si j’étais Roi.” “Charlotte Cor- 
day” was promised for the opening night, but was post- 
It was 
given last night, but the interpretation was very inade- 
quate; a very great many more rehearsals and some more 
ability are necessary to make the work presentable. Mme. 
Georgette Leblanc resumed her role of Charlotte Corday, 
which she created when the opera was first produced last 
season at the Chateau d’Eau (Opéra Populaire). She is a 
very capable actress; as a singer—well, opinions differ. I 
doubt if it is possible for anyone to undertake successfully 
both tragedy and opera, as Madame Leblanc has done re- 
cently. She created the role of Monna Vanna in Maeter- 
linck’s drama of that name, when given this year at the 
Nouveau Théatre, Paris, and also played it three times in 
London at some private performances. The music of 
“Charlotte Corday,” by Alexandre Georges, is scholarly and 
in places really powerful and effective, but I do not think 
it will find a permanent place in the repertory; nor is the 
book by Armand Silvestre entirely beyond criticism. The 
repertory for this season was to have been chosen from 


poned, owing to more rehearsals being necessary 


French composers, but as the managers of the two sub- 
ventioned lyric theatres—the Opéra and Opéra Comique— 
do not care to allow any on their own list to be given, or, 
at all events, only those works that are distinctly old fash- 
ioned and unpopular, we are promised several translations 
of Italian operas new to Paris. 
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lhe choristers at the Opéra Comique have begun re- 
hearsals for the opening of the season in September. Be- 
sides the usual familiar operas, they are at work on “La 
Carmelite,” of Reynaldo Hahn, in which Calvé is to ap- 
pear. This work is promised some time in October. Many 
rumors are afloat as to changes in the orchestra at this 
Andre Messager has for some time past occupeid 
the post of musical director of the Opéra Comique. This 
term in French has scarcely the same meaning as in Eng- 
lish—condttctor of the orchestra. Messager, it is true, 
conducted certain operas, but he did more; he was respon- 
sible, as it were, for the musical presentation of those 
operas which he did not actually conduct in person. It is 
reported that, owing to these duties having demanded so 
much of that he had not time to bestow 
on his compositions, Messager has asked to be relieved 
from his duties, and has resigned. So has also Georges 
Marty, one of the principal conductors of the Opéra Com- 
ique, and conductor of the Sunday symphonic concerts at 
Rumor has it that the post of musical 


house. 


his time, so 


the Conservatoire. 





director at the Opéra Comique is to be abolished. Luigini 
is to retain his post as one of the chief conductors, aided 
by Rinskopf, a Belgian, who filled that post at the Ostend 
Kursaal, and Busser and Picheran are to be the secon: 
chefs. 
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To those readers of Tue Musica Courtex who are at 
all interested in Parisian theatres the sudden demise of 
Mile. Wanda de Boneza, of the Comédie Frangaise, will 
come as a painful surprise. This young actress, who pos 
sessed great beauty and great talent, died somewhat sud 
denly last week. Born in Paris, of Polish parents (Rut 


kowski), she was at first destined for a musician, and 
gained a prize for piano playing at the Conservatoire. Be 
ing attracted to the stage, Mile. de Boncza entered the 


dramatic class of Worms at the same institution, where, 
after a course of three years, her talent was noticed by 
several managers, and after engagements at the Odéon and 
other theatres she entered the Comédie Frangaise, wher« 
her ability, as manifested in several original creations, be 
came conspicuous. Her death was unexpected, and at her 
funeral the Comédie Francaise was represented by its most 
The church was completely filled, the 
lansky, a personal 


prominent members 
service being conducted by the Abbé 
friend of the deceased, and who was with her at the end 
The choir sung a “Pie Jesu” and a “Miserere.” Gabriel 
Varballe, of the Opéra, played an arrangement on the harp 


of Chopin’s “Funeral March.” 
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The Figaro says that this “Funeral March” was origi 


nally composed to accompany some verses. In 1848 Chopin 
shared the home of one of his countrymen, the poet Cornel 
Uzezski (Ujejski), a statue to whom has just been erected 
in Poland, and, inspired by the verses of his friend, Chopin 
wrote the celebrated march that everyone knows. Octave 
Pradels has recently translated these verses of the poet 
Ujejski into French, and this coming winter they will be 
recited by Paul Monnet ( 


orchestral 


f the Comédie Francaise), with 
accompaniment, at one of the symphonic con 
certs. 

a 
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The painter Tissot, well known for his series of water 
the life of Christ, died recently 


color drawings illustrating 


at his abbey of Buillon, near Bésangon. These pictures 
which were exhibited in the States some years ago, were 
painted in body color, with a profuse use of Chinese white, 
and to me were more remarkable for their wonderful at 
tention to detail Tissot 
known in England, where he spent ten years as a painter 
1887 he undertook the 


than artistic inspiration was 
of portraits and genre pieces. In 
great work by which his name is best known, illustrating 
the life of Jesus in about 350 paintings, besides innumera 
In order to prepare 
Palestine 
lis- 


ble preliminary designs and sketches 
for this work Tissot passed several years in 
studying on the spot, its scenery and its inhabitants 
sot was sixty-six years old, and had commenced a series 
the Old Testament. He was a pupil of 
De VALMouR 


of illustrations for 
Ingres. 


Ponchielli’s son has found among the papers of his 
father the manuscript of a complete opera, “Die Mauren 
vor Valenza,” composed in 1879, The work is promised 
performance this 


city, Cremona, and is to be conducted by the composer's 


coming winter in Ponchielli’s native 


son, Annibale. 
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Joseph Hellmesberger, who has been active at the 
Vienna Conservatory for twenty-five years, has handed 
in his resignation, which has been regretfully accepted 
Dissatisfaction with existing conditions is said to have 
prompted the act. 
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Felix Weingartner has edited a new version of Gluck’s 
“Alceste” Overture, and has also added a coda. His sole 
object is to preserve this beautiful work from oblivion, 
into which it threatens to fall. 


The Brahms Museum at Gmunden is attracting visitors. 
It contains many manuscripts and portraits of the com 
poser and a reproduction of one of the rooms which 
Brahms occupied at Ischl 


Giacomo Orefice’s new opera “Cecilia” is said to have 
had a great success at its premiére. The Italian press 
predicts for it a triumphant tour throughout the entire 
world 
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Injalbert, the sculptor, has finished a bust of Méhul. 
the composer. which strangely enough goes to adorn the 
foyer of the Comédie Francaise. 
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f-=3 HE season of English opera which Neil Forsyth 
ye and Frank Rendle opened at Covent Garden on 

Monday evening seems in a fair way to prove 
one thing at any rate, and that is that there is money in 
English opera at cheap prices, always providing, of 
course, that the thing is well done. Hitherto managers 
have labored under the delusion that English opera spells 
ruin, 


The cause of the delusion is not far to seek. In most 
previous seasons the managers have been careful to en- 
gage fairly competent principals, and there they have ap- 
parently imagined that their responsibility ended. The 
staging, the chorus, the orchestra and the general ensem- 
ble have almost invariably been scamped. Many London- 
ers will probably remember a short season which the 
Cari Rosa Company gave at Covent Garden a few years 
ago, and in particular a performance of “Die Meister- 
The Hans Sachs was William Ludwig, a fine 
his day, though he was then rather past his 
prime. He gave a reading of the part which was thor- 
oughly sound and interesting. The name of the tenor I 
have forgotten, but I have not forgotten that he broke 
down completely at the end of the second act, and that 
his place was taken by another gentleman, who had to 
sing the part in German. Nor have I forgotten the pain- 
jul performances of the chorus, which was divided into 
three contingents, singing respectively in English, Ger- 
man and Italian. Nor have I forgotten the fact that 
neither principals, chorus nor orchestra were particularly 
clear as to when the cuts were to be made, and that the 
chorus was in consequence frequently three pages ahead 
soloists, and the orchestra five pages ahead of 
both. I also remember a performance of “Maritana,” 
given during the same season. With such slight difficul- 
ties as are afforded by Wallace’s opera the company might 
reasonably be expeeted to cope. Indeed all went well till 
we reached the period in the prison scene when Don 
Cesar apostrophizes the clock, which is supposed to be 
moving onwards to the time appointed for his execution. 
[he hands of the clock were worked by someone behind 
the scenes, and while Don Cesar was singing his great 
scene they moved slowly back from 6 to a quarter to 6 
and from a quarter to 6 to half past 5. This, of course, set 
the audience laughing, and the effect of the opera was 
completely spoiled. 

Opera so carelessly managed cannot, of course, be ex- 
The present season, however, is very dif- 
managed. The two Moody-Manners touring 
companies have combined, tenors like Philip Brozel, 
Joseph O’Mara and John Coates have been engaged, the 


singer.” 
artist in 


of the 


pected to pay. 
ferently 


orchestra has been reinforced, and full use has been made 
of the excellent Covent Garden scenery. Last, but by no 
means least, immense pains have evidently been expended 
on the rehearsals. 

Up to the present moment five operas have been given; 
“Carmen” on Monday, with Zélie de Lussan and Brozel; 
“Faust” on Tuesday, with Fanny Moody, John Coates 
and Charies Manners; “Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘‘Pa- 
gliacci” on Wednesday, with Blanche Marchesi and Joseph 
O’Mara in the former and Anna Hikisch and Brozel in 
the latter, and “Maritana” on Thursday, with Fanny 
Moody, John Coates and Charles Manners. 

The principals are nearly all quite well known in Lon- 
don. Fanny Moody’s voice still retains all its freshness 
and purity, and both as Marguerite and as Maritana she 
sang delightfully, Blanche Marchesi’s voice, though it 
has never been remarkable for its beauty, tells better in 
Covent Garden than on the concert platform, and, as was 
only to be expected, she acted Santuzza with considerable 
Zélie de Lussan's admirable performance of the 


force. 
part of Carmen is, of course, too well known to need 
comment. But the name of Anna Hikisch is less famil- 


iar. She seems, however, to be a distinct acquisition. 
Her voice is very clear and fresh and admirably trained, 
and both as Michaela in “Carmen” and as the heroine in 
Pagliacci” she was an immediate success. 

The tenors have all been heard here before. Philip 
Brozel has sung at Covent Garden, and although he is 
not an actor of the first order, he is thoroughly experi- 
enced and is sure to give sound and interesting per- 
formances. John Coates has a light but very sweet 
voice, and he is a most intelligent actor and singer. 
Joseph O’Mara is a tenor of a most robust type. As 
Turiddu he sang admirably and had no difficulty what- 
ever in filling the theatre. It cannot be denied, however, 
that his acting stood in some need of improvement, and 
he hardly seemed to throw himself heart and soul into 
his part. 

Charles Manners, himself, is a very good actor and 
singer. So far he has appeared in two parts—Mephis- 
topheles, in “Faust,” and King Charles, in “Maritana,” 
and he brought to bear upon them all the fruits of his 
long and varied experience upon the stage with excellent 
results. The smaller parts, too, have all been very cap- 
ably filled, particularly good service having been done by 
Miss Lilly Moody in such parts as Siebel and Lazarillo, 
and George A. Fox, the principal baritone of the com- 
pany. 

It is of course difficult to discuss in full the merits of 
the performances at so early a stage of the season. A 
certain amount of nervousness was inevitable, and it is 
not to be expected that at any rate for the first week or 
so performances would be absolutely without a hitch. 
Taken as a whole, however, they were more than satis- 
factory. The chorus is the best that we have seen at 
Covent Garden for years. Instead of the terrible bundle 
of worn out sticks which generally occupies the stage 
and offends the ear with its vocal atrocities we have a 
body of intelligent young singers with fresh voices and a 
very good idea of how to act. Instead, again, of the 
flabby backboneless ballet which goes through its move- 
ments apparently with as much pleasure as a prisoner 
may naturally be expected to take in his daily exercise 
upon the treadmill, we have a body of really excellent 
dancers, which goes through its movements with a grace 
and charm that are certainly very foreign to the usual 
Covent Garden ballet. The operas, indeed, have been 
admirably acted, sung and staged; while the orchestra. 
under Herr Richard Eckold and Harold Vicars, has 
proved more than adequate. I should like to reserve a 
fuller discussion till next week. At present the venture 
seems cut out for success, and if the performances main- 
tain the very high level which they have reached so far, 


the season should do not a little toward popularizing 


English opera in London. Before my next letter is writ- 
ten “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin” will-have been staged, 
and all'the operas which have already been presented will 
have been repeated. It may naturally be expected, there- 
fore, that the company will have become more. at home 
in its new surroundings, and that the few slight blemishes 
which have been noticeable in the early performances 
will have been eliminated. The public certainly shows 
every disposition to support the undertaking. “Carmen,” 
“Faust” and “Cavalleria” attracted audiences which filled 
the house to overflowing, and the enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. If the season is a real success the effects may 
prove very far reaching, and it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that it will lay the foundation stone of that 
national opera house which has been so long in the air. 
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Though it is still very early in the season London is 
very well provided with music just now. On Saturday 
evening Henry Wood began at Queen’s Hall what prom- 
ises to be an exceedingly interesting series of promenade 
concerts. The arrangements, indeed, could hardly have 
been better made. On Tuesday nights we are to have all 
Schubert’s symphonies in order, six of which at least are 
never played in London, together with all the orchestral 
works of Brahms. On Wednesday nights Tschaikowsky’s 
symphonies will be given, also in order, and of these the 
first two have never been played in London before. Friday 
nights will, as usual, be devoted to Beethoven, and Monday 
nights to Wagner. In addition to these we are to have 
a long list of novelties, which includes symphonies by 
Weingartner, Paul Gilson and Gustav Mahler, a symphonic 
poem of Smetana; Vincent d’Indy’s “Wallenstein” trilogy, 
an overture by Goetz, portions of Tschaikowsky’s music to 
“Der Opritschnik” and “Hamlet,” and a set of variations 
for piano and orchestra by César Franck. English com 
posers, too, have been by no means left out in the cold 
Works have been written for the series by Rutland Bough 
ton, Ernest Blake, Josef Holbrooke, Charles Maclean and 
Percy Pitt, while Miss Ethel Smyth has arranged the 
charming dance from her opera “Der Wald” for concert 
performance. 

The program of Saturday was described as “popular,” 
and we must congratulate the public on the marked im 
provement in its taste. The Overture to “Tannhauser,” 
Dr. Elgar’s “Cockaigne” Overture, Smetana’s symphonic 
poem, “Vltava,” and Bizet’s “Patrie’ Overture all 
included in it, and met with the heartiest receptions. 

The first symphonies of Schubert and Tschaikowsky I 
should prefer to deal with next week, when the second 
symphonies of these composers will have been played. It 
will then be possible to enter more fully into the musical 
development of the two composers than is now the case 
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Kocian’s First Appearance in America. 

| gyrase RUDOLPH ARONSON 

first appearance in America of Kocian, 

hemian violin virtuoso, on Saturday evening, November 22, 

at Carnegie Hall, New York. Kocian will be assisted by 

an orchestra of 100 musicians under the conductorship of 
Walter Damrosch. 


the 
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announces 
the 


Von GRABILL’s SEAson. —S. Becher von 1 Grabill, the con 
cert pianist, will soon leave Lititz Springs, where he passed 
the summer, for an extended tour through Georgia. 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and Tennessee. 
He has spent a profitable vacation, practicing and com- 
posing. 





Mrs. Stocker Has Openep a New Srupio.—Mrs. Stella 
Prince Stocker has opened a new studio on the corner of 
104th street and Central Park West. She resumed her 
teaching last Monday, September 15, and during the sea- 
son will give a number oi pupils’ musicales. 
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Soloist during the past season with Gericke, 
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Thomas, Paur, Walter and Frank Damrosch, 

Klengel, Ernst, Mollenhauer and other noted 

conductors. Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 
JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, WAI KE oo 

70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, NEW yore. 


TERM OPENS OCTOBER |. 
Intending students should make apovlication, if possible, by September 26. 
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CONCERT DIRECTION 


N. VERT. 


LONDON, ENG.: 6 CORK ST. 
NEW YORK: 9 E. SEVENTEENTH ST. 





BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Directer. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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Mr. HERMANN KLEIN. 


_- $tudio for Tustruction in Singing, 
154 WEST 77th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Among —- artists who have at various times honored Mr. KLEIN by 
tudying works, &c., &c., with him are the following: 


Madame ADELINA PATTI, Miss ELLA RUSSELL, 
Madame GADSKI. Miss ESTHER PALLISER, 
Miss MARGUERITE MaciINTYRE,| Mademe ALICE ESTY, 
Madame SCHUMANN-HEINK, Mile. OLITZKA, 

Mr. BEN DAV'ES, Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
Mr. JOSEPH O'MARA, Mr. EUGENE OUDIN, 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


Répertoire a Specialty. Normal Course for Voice Teachers. 
Send 4 cent stamp for booklet, “‘‘Miy Wooal Methed ” 
In preparation: 

“Twenty Lectures on Voice Culture.” 
261 West Fifty-fourth St.,New York. 


Fall Term opens September 15. 
Voice Examination daily at 2 P. M., Wednesdays Excepted. 
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Hanchett Institute Recitals, 
R. HENRY G. HANCHETT is engaged at present 


in the active preparation of his new series of re- 
citals for the course of the coming season. During this 
his eighth season before the Brooklyn Institute he will 
offer two courses upon “The Contemporary Pairs of Com- 
posers.” ‘The first course “Pairs, Ancient 
and Modern.” There will be four recitals. The first will 
consider Bach, Scarlatti, Mendelssohn and Schumann; the 
second Haydn, Mozart, Rubinstein and von Bulow; the 
third, Dussek, Clementi, Beethoven and Schubert; the 
fourth, Steibelt, Pleyel, Chopin and Liszt. The second 
course will consider “Pairs of Living Composers, Ameri- 
can and Foreign.” This course will also consist of four 
recitals, and the first will consider Grieg, Elgar, Mason 
and Kroeger; the second, Saint-Saéns, Chaminade, Beach 
and MacDowell; the third, Moszkowski, Schytte, Schutt, 
Sgambati, Foote and Bartlett; the fourth, Paderewski, 
Strauss, Brockway, Jeffery, Edgar Sherwood and William 
H. Sherwood. There is great probability that this course 
will also be given in Manhattan, as have 














will consider 


several of Dr. 
Hanchett’s earlier courses under the same auspices. Dr. 
Hanchett is exerting himself to»make this the finest course 
he has ever undertaken, His teaching season opens Sep- 
tember 18. 

Studio Notes. 


Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason has returned from her 
vacation in the Catskills, and her pupils are resuming their 
lessons at her piano rooms on Fulton street and private 
studio in Tompkins place. 

Hugo Troetschel reports that he has a number of new 
pupils, both piano and organ. During the season Mr. 
Troetschel expects to give three pupils’ concerts. He will 
begin his series of organ recitals at the Evangelical Luth- 
eran, on Schermerhorn street, near Court street, on the 
evening of December 9. Mr. Troetschel has written two 
Psalms, which the choir of the church will sing some time 
this autumn and winter. 

Mrs. William E. Beardsley, with her gifted daughter 
Constance, and Dr, Beardsley are resting in Switzerland. 
Mother and daughter, both pianists, passed several months 
in quiet study in Berlin before Dr. Beardsley joined them 
about August 10. Then the family started on a leisure 
sight seeing tour through Germany, traveling south into 
the Alps region. From Switzerland they will go into 
France, spending a week or ten days in Paris before sailing 
for home. Mrs. Beardsley does not expect to reach Brook- 
lyn before the middle of October, and then she will immedi- 
ately resume her teaching at her studio in the Pouch Gal- 
lery on Clinton avenue, and at her private residence, 101 
Taylor street. 

The busy days and nights which Arthur Claassen will 
have this autumn must commend that talented musician 
to Zorvaster, die deity reputed to hover over and bless the 
industrious of mother earth. How Mr. Claassen is going 
to do it all is something of a problem to his more in- 
dolent colleagues and other men who practice the Gospel 
of Gemuthlichkeit in the Borough of Rest. Besides his 
many pupils at the Claassen Musical Institute on Jefferson 
avenue, his duties as conductor of the Brooklyn Arion and 


the United Singers of New York (Manhattan), the work 
at the Brooklyn Institute Mr. Claassen has on his hands 
the musical festival to continue for three days during 
Thanksgiving week. 

Henry Schradieck, who is as great as a teacher as he is 
modest as a man, conducts a violin school at 535 Wash- 
ington avenue that ranks with some of the best schools 
in Europe. Schradieck’s fame as violin pedagogue and 
musician is established throughout the musical centres of 
the Continent, and the best of all is, many pupils come 
from afar to study with him. 


President Russell and the N. Y. S. M. T., A. 


OUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL has returned to the city 
after a quiet summer of special teaching, with two 
important pedagogical works in his portfolio. Mr. Russell 
will open .his studio in Carnegie Hall October 1, and 
alongside of his teaching, &c., there he will begin to build 
up the program for the coming festival convention of the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association. 

After serving the constitutional limit of two years as 
president of this association Mr. Russell accepted a unan- 
imous call of the members to assume the responsibilities 
of the chairmanship of the program committee for the 1903 
meeting, Carl G. Schmidt being elected to the presidency. 

Mr. Russell was placed in nomination before the asso- 
ciation for a second re-election to the presidency, but was 
barred by the constitution, which forbids more than two 
years successive incumbency. Mr. Russell declined to al- 
low a movement to crystallize, looking to an amendment 
of the constitution, allowing for a longer tenure of the of- 
fice of president. 

A performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” closed the 
New York festival, under the baton of President Russell, 
conductor of the New York Schubert Oratorio Society. 
The local chorus of 100 voices had been drilled by Chas. 
Moscow, of New York, and the conductor’s own orches- 
tra, “The Newark Symphony Orchestra,” was engaged for 
the occasion. The oratorio was given without a complete 
rehearsal with Mesdames Zimmerman, Hunt and Kinsey- 
Taylor, and Miss Lieberman and Dufft in the solo roles. 
The result was chronicled by the press as follows: 


The annual convention and festival of the State Music Teachers’ 





Association came to a close last evening with the presentation of 
the oratorio “Elijah.” It generally agreed by even the most 


exacting critics that the rendition of the oratorio was an artistic suc 


1s 


musical exercises 
by 


local 


cess, proving a fitting termination to the notable 
of the week. The 
out of town soloists 
Newburgh vocalists acquitted themselves most creditably. 


distinguished 
The 
They gave 


principal parts were essayed 


and the chorus work by talent. 


splendid support to the soloists and to them is due in large measure 
the credit for the satisfactory carrying out of the evening’s program. 
—Newburgh Times. 





A word of praise must also be given to the chorus and orchestra, 
which, all things considered, did remarkably well. Louis A, Rus- 
sell, the president of the association, the director and great 
credit is due him for his heroic efforts toward a good reading of 
Newburgh News. 


was 


the entire work. 





Mr. Moscow knew that his work in the past was of a preparatory 
character, and the fact that he had trained 100 voices to a point 
where they could be taken in charge by such an able conductor as 
President Russell, and under his baton faultlessly render their nu- 
merous parts, was remuneration and gratification sufficient for him. 
He was proud of his chorus last night, and good cause had he to 
be so. President Russell was proud of them, too. The members of 
the chorus must have been as delighted as their instructor, and the 
large and critical assemblage that comfortably filled the Academy 
of Music gave the participants on the platform unmistakable evi- 
dences of their united approval by repeated and continued applause. 
The orchestral accompaniments are a wonderful factor, too, and the 
State Association sent down to New Jersey for the Symphony Or- 
chestra. It is to be regretted that an association organized and 
conducted for the advancement of music and musical culture in New 
York State should find it necessary to send beyond its borders for 
instrumental features of the concluding 
recital of a convention. But the concert all right, in every 
respect, and was a fitting finale to a session that has been remark- 
able for the excellence of the programs offered.—The Call, 


musicians to conduct the 
was 


Boston 
(Music 
© __ Wotes. 


Boston, Mass., 








September 


13, 1902 


Mme. Gertrude Franklin is among the teachers who has 
returned to the city, and she will resume lessons regularly 
on the 15th. 
order to coach several pupils who are going south to fill 
positions in schools. 


She was obliged to shorten her vacation in 


One of her pupils, Mrs. Mary Montgomery Brackett, has 
been engaged to sing at the Old South Church in place of 
Mrs. Tippetts, who resigned recently. Mrs. Brackett will 
begin her duties on the first Sunday of October 

Another of Madame Franklin’s pupils, Mrs 
Ide, has been engaged to sing at the Maine festivals under 
the direction of Wm. R. Chapman 
with Madame Franklin preparing for these concerts. 

= = 

Carl Baermann, who has been absent from the city dur 
ing the past year, which he has spent at his old home in 
Munich, will return to his studio in Steinert Hall on Octo 
ber 10. 


Idalia Levy 


She is now coaching 


= <= 


Heinrich Gebhard, who has been 
greater part of the summer, returns to the city the latter 
part of this month. He to give this 
winter. 


in New Hampshire the 


is several recitals 


Se = 


Francis Rogers, who has been studying and doing other 
professional work in Paris and Munich this summer, will 
give a song recital in Boston some time in November 


eS 
The Daudelin School of Music opened on Thursday, the 


11th, 
= & 


Many teachers have returned to the city and begun the 
winter’s work. Both Steinert Hall and Huntington Cham 
bers are thronged with Some 
changes have been made in studios, new names being seen 


teachers and students. 
on the doors and signboards of both the above buildings 
ee €& 

The prospectus of the Faeltea Pianoforte School 
nounces that the regular session of the school will begin 
on Monday, September 15. 
eS & 


Carl Sobeski has returned to the city, and is occupying 
his new studio in Huntington Chambers. 


eS <= 


an- 


During the summer season Faelten Hall at Huntington 
Chambers has been thoroughly remodeled. The platform 
has been placed at the opposite end and now occupies the 
whole width of the hall, and a handsome curtain and stage 
lights added. The walls have been very richly decorated 
Opera chairs will be used and they will be arranged in 
tiers so that every seat will be desirable. It 
of the finest and centrally located small halls in the city. 


is now one 


Monte Catini, frequently visited by Verdi, now celebrates 
the memory of the master with an annual festival. This 
year the occasion served to inaugurate a Verdi hall and to 
unveil a large bronze medallion of the composer. 








Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 


VOCAL RECITALS————= 
in English, Freach, German, italien aad Russian. 
‘ortermsand dates address 


E, JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., Leadon, W., Eagiaad. 


THE 
Smith & Nixon 
THE GRAND PIANO 
IN UPRIGHT CASE. 
Built on the principle of the 
Parlor Grand, and its equal in 
mesiest ATH. : 
ystem of construction proper! 
presented, gets other upright 

pianos out of competition. 
inducements 
offered dealers. 


The Smith & Nixon Piano Mfg. Co, 


10-12 Bast Peurth Street, 
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EIA SLAM, 


Protfesseur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 

Ee” Direct Communication with European 

18 rue Bassano (Etoile), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 
1225 Madison Avenue, New York. 
ROBERT 


HOSEA 


123 West 80th St. BARITONE. 
Or Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
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181 East 17th St., New York. 





IN PREPARATION — 
nce Oe 


The Groundwork ot the 


Leschetizky Method 


Issued with his approval, 

by his assistant, MALWINE BREF, 
with 47 illustrative cuts of 
Leschetizky's hand 


Extract from a Letter : 

“ Approving the illustrations of my hand as genuine and 
lifelike, I wish your work, which I declare to be the sole au 
thorized exponent of my method, best success and widest 
popularity.” —THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 
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Mme. Mathilde Hamacher-Stivarius is the new principal 
of the Piano Department in Michigan Seminary at Kala- 
mazoo. 

Mothers at Waterbury, Conn., are keenly interested in 
the musical kindergarten classes conducted by Miss Bre- 
zinski. 

Miss Anna van Patten gave a musicale at her home, 235 
Conklin avenue, Binghamton, N. Y., August 29, in honor 
of Miss Ella T. Grace. 

Herbert Milliken, a Michigan musician and teacher, after 
spending a pleasant vacation in the Rocky Mountains, has 
returned and reopened his studio at Saginaw. 

In Detroit, Mich., musical studios were reopened this 
month by Hermann Brueckner (violin and piano), Miss 
Katharine Skinner, Boris L. Ganapol, N. Sidney Lagatree, 
Miss May E. Preston and Miss Grace C. Wilson. 

Miss Jane Goonan dedicated the new organ in St. 
Thomas’ Church, Southington, Conn., on August 28, by 
giving a recital at which she was assisted by Alfred T. 
Brisboise, of Derby, Conn., and members of St. Thomas’ 
choir 

Miss Harriette Cormany, a graduate of the Conservatory 
of Music at Otterbein, also of Oberlin, is in Mount Pleas- 
ant, Pa., organizing a musical class. Miss Cormany is the 
guest of her sister, Mrs. Keister, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Keister. 

Harvey L. Wickham, of Middletown, N. Y., has declined 
the offer made by the music department of the University 
of New Mexico at Albuquerque. The directorship of the 
department was offered to Mr. Wickham at a salary of 
$1,500 a year. 

An excellent concert was given on the evening of Sep- 
tember 4 at the Central Church, in Galesburg, Ill., by Miss 
Elizabeth Reinmund, soprano; Miss Ednah Dow, violinist, 
and Mrs. Lincoln H. Jelliff, pianist. The concert was for 
the benefit of the Galesburg Hospital. 

Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh gave a song recital in the 
assembly room of the United States Hotel, Saratoga, 
N. Y., August 28. The New York soprano gave an eclectic 
program. which greatly charmed the audience. George Y. 
Myers played the piano accompaniments. 

Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, soprano; Miss Lillian Pomares, 
soprano; Miss Viva Anderson, pianist; Master Carl An- 
derson, soprano; Miss Lillian Pearsall, accompanist, and 
Miss Beatrice Reinhardt, reader, contributed the program 
at a recent benefit concert given at the Sea Cliff (L. I.) 
Lyceum. 

Miss Grace Collins, of Topeka, Kan., gave a piano re- 
cital at the Topeka M. E. Church on the evening of August 
27. She was assisted by Mrs. Ford Harvey, soprano; 
Henry Bourquin, flutist, and Mrs. Frederic Wallace, ac- 
companist. Miss Collins played works by Kullak, Iljinsky, 
Thomé, Grieg and Liszt. 

The Misses Edwards, of Port Jervis, N. Y., violinist and 
pianist; the Misses Baird, vocalists, from Morristown, 


Church in Bernardsville; N. J. The musical program was 
varied, by. readings and recitations from the Misses Mc- 
Williams, Thorpe, Bowman and Smith, all of Bernards- 
ville. 

Musicians from Newark, N. J., gave a concert Satur- 
day evening, September 6, for the benefit of the Mountain 
Side ‘Hospital at Montclair, N. J. The Mountain Side 
Male Quartet assisted. Solos were given by Mr. and Mrs. 
George J. Kirwan, Miss Florence Mulford, Miss Florence 
MacCall, Otto K. Schill, Ezri Alfred Bertrand, Raymond 
W. Smith, Paul Petry, Thomas Bott, Frank E. Drake and 
William Floyd Vail. 

Pupils of Miss Kathryn Conway gave a recital Wednes- 
day evening, September 3, at Dellinger’s Opera House, 
Harrisburg, Pa. The following pupils took part: Anna 
Owen, Pauline Pfeifer, Maud Voltz, Josephine Winling, 
Naoma Macnamara, Clara Hiscutt, Mabel Thomas, Clara 
Wassink, Marie Pickert, Ollie Perfield, Kathryn Curtin, 
Alice Corbett, Nettie Miller, Augusta Campbell, Margaret 
Winling, Bertha Bergman, Beulah R. Phelps, Louisa 
Brown, Anna Pickert, Eleanor Conway, Masters Fred Sal- 
way and Frank Reynolds. Alternate numbers were given 
by Miss Julia Caught, violinist, and Miss Ethel Neil Wil- 
son, reader; Miss Conway accompanied by the violinist. 

The Niagara Falls Courier, of August 30, 1902, publishes 
the following interesting history of a faithful quartet choir: 
“After a conscientious service of some seventeen years 
the quartet choir of the First Presbyterian Church, of 
this city, has resigned, the resignation to take effect Sep- 
tember 1, when the organist, Jewett Scoville, will succeed 
Mrs. E. O. Babcock as leader and attempt to organize a 
double quartet choir. Mrs. Babcock, the soprano, and 
George E. Pool, the tenor, sang in the choir under the 
leadership of the late Mrs. A. B. Gantz. When Mrs. 
Gantz resigned Mrs. Babcock took the leadership, and for 
many yeats Mr. and Mrs. Babcock, Miss Webb and Mr. 
Pool have comprised the best choir the church ever had. 
The retirement of the choir is deeply regretted by the con- 
gregation, and as a testimonial of its appreciation of the 
services rendered each of the quartet has been presented 
with a pretty and appropriate gift—Mr. and Mrs. Bab- 
cock with a case containing an ivory handled carving set 
with a dozen handsome knives; Miss Webb received a 
dozen silver oyster forks, and Mr. Pool was surprised with 
a splendid large silk umbrella with a carnelian handle. 
Tuesday evening the ladies of the congregation of the 
church gave the members of the choir a public reception 
at the church parsonage on Buffalo avenue. The unbon- 
neted ladies were Mrs. E. P. Bowen, the Misses Mackay, 
Mrs. Walter McCulloh, Miss Jennie Bowen and Miss Re- 
becca Davy. The Rev. A. S. Bacon and wife assisted the 
members of the choir in receiving. The floral decorations 
were particularly elaborate and pleasing. During the even- 
ing Mrs. Gertrude Dickinson Robbins, of Chicago, and 
Frederick Butler, of New York city, entertained the guests 
with vocal selections.” 








William M. Semnacher. 

ILLIAM M. SEMNACHER, who has been passing 
the summer at “San Souci,” his home at Rockaway 
Park, has returned to New York and resumed teaching at 
196 East Sixty-fourth street. During the summer a series 
of musicales were given at “Sans Souci,” in which the fol- 
lowing persons too part: Miss Josephine N. Naudin, so- 
prano; William King, violinist; Miss Pauline Semnacher, 
pianist; Master E. Steinberg, pianist; Ernst Bauer, vio- 
linist; Miss Agnes Miles, pianist; Richard Kieserling, com- 

poser and director, and several others. 
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Theodore Kelbe has been appointed by the German 
musical clubs of Milwaukee the traveling representative 
of the Saengerfest committee. 

Otto H. Fischer, for many years secretary of the Richard 
Wagner Quartet Club, of Brooklyn, has resigned, and 
Bruno Kuhfall was elected to the office. 

The Rutland, Vt., Choral Association has resumed’ re 
hearsals for the coming season. The association will sing 
at the Vermont festival to be held at Burlington, October 
13, 14 and 15. ; 

Wardner Williams is the conductor of the Denver (Col.) 
Vocal Society recently organized. The members will at 
once begin to rehearse Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.”” The ora 
torio will be sung next spring, and the members have 
voted to engage the Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago, to as- 
sist at the concert. 

A male glee club was organized Wednesday evening 
September 3, in the hall of the Y. M. C. A. at New 
Rochelle, N. Y. The officers for the ensuing year are as 
follows: F. M. Carpenter, president; Harry Hunt, vice 
president; Charles Kistinger, treasurer; George G. Voland, 
secretary; Edward A. Skinner and Harry Hunt, directors 

At the last meeting of the East Side Musical Club, of 
Providence, R. I., held at 577 Wickenden street, Tuesday, 
September 2, the following officers were elected: Presi 
dent, T. J. Sullivan; treasurer, R. Turbett; secretary. 
Josephine McDonald; recording secretary, Helen F. Mc 
Grath. After, the members adjourned to the home of Miss 
McGrath to enjoy the musical program and collation 

The Schubert Club, of St. Paul, Minn., is still without a 
regular home. The club may secure the new hall in the 
remodeled Roudenbach Building for the semi-monthly re- 
citals. The club assisted at a concert given at the Minne 
sota State Fair, the program including besides the club 
numbers, solos and part songs by Mrs. T. M. Newson, 
Mrs. D. T. Colville, Mrs. W. B. Dixon, Mrs. Frank 
O’Meara, Miss Ethel M. Carter, Mrs. Walter M. Thurs 
ton and Miss Inez von Encke. The accompanists were 
Miss Frances Tarbox and the Messrs. Fairdough and 
Krieger. 


The Carl Venth Violin School. 
ARL VENTH, the well known violinist, has returned 
from his vacation which he spent in the wilds of 
Maine, and has reopened his school at its old address, No 
14 Seventh avenue, Brooklyn. The school, which is one 
of the best of its kind, is centrally situated, and is easily 
reached from any part of New York or Brooklyn. 

The branches taught are violin, violoncello, piano, or 
gan, voice culture, harmony, counterpoint and composi 
tion, each branch being taught by a specialist. Mr. Venth’s 
song cycle, ‘““Hiawatha’s Wooing,” which was so success 
fully given at the Hotel Majestic last spring, will be sung 
at Mendelssohn Hall the first week in November, under the 
direction of Henry Wolfsohn. 








N. J., appeared at a musicale last month given at the M. E. 


tre Mendelssohn Trio Club. 


Alexander "Saslavsky, Violinist, 
Victor Sérlin, Violonceliist, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Pianist. 


For Terms and Open Dates address Victor SORLIN, 
168 West 64th St . New York City. 





JENNY OSBORN 


SOPRANO. 


CONCERT, 
ORATORIO, 
SONG RECITALS. 


American Season, 1902-3, 
After three years in Europe. 


MANAGEMENT : 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





DANIEL FROHMAN announces, 
Season 1902-1903 (beginning Oct. 2, Worcester Festival), 


CABRILOWITSCH 


Everett Piano used. 


OSSIP_. 


THE RUSSIAN PIANIST. 





For Terms and Dates address 
H, G. SNOW, Representative, DALY’S THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
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ZELIE DE LUSSAN. 


ELIE DE LUSSAN’S first American concert tour will 
begin at Newark, N. J.. November 7, and the 
itinerary will include Canada and Texas and extend to the 
Pacific Coast. Although a New Yorker born and bred, 
Mlle. de Lussan is known only to her own people as an 
opera singer, and therefore to hear her in concert will be 
in the nature of a novelty to many of her admirers in the 
United States. The patriotism of the American people is 
slowly but surely awakening, and in the future American 
singers of Mlle. de Lussan’s rank may look forward to 
large and enthusiastic audiences at their concerts and re- 
citals. From the bookings Manager Chariton has made for 
Mile. de Lussan, her tour promises to be as successful as 
that ever undertaken by an American artist. 

Blessed with beautiful magnetism and the 
brunette beauty that is enhanced upon the auditorium stage, 
Mile. de Lussan is destined to capture the hearts of the 
people in the concert room. As a rather timid, slight but 
beautiful young girl, with a lovely voice and method, Mlle. 
de Lussan made her début in English opera in this coun- 
try as Arline in Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl.” This was in the 
year 1886, and despite the youth of the débutante her first 
appearance proved one of the musical successes of the 
season. Three years later the young singer went to Eng- 
land to fill an engagement at Covent Garden, and thereafter 
sang for thirteen consecutive seasons. She has made the 
unprecedented record of singing Bizet’s “Carmen’ nearly 
600 times. The English critics from the first declared her 
impersonation of the Gypsy cigarette girl to be bewitching, 


a voice, 


and at the same time free from exaggeration and over- 
acting. The music is admirably suited to her rich mezzo 
soprano voice. 

After singing a few times in London, Mlle. de Lussan 
became one of the most popular artists and women of the 
city. Within the year of 1899-90 she received three 
“commands” to sing before Queen Victoria, a remarkable 
honor, considering the conservatism of the late British 
sovereign. The operas chosen for the royal presence were 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” “Fra Diavolo” and 
“Carmen.” At the time De Lussan was referred to in the 
artistic world as “the Queen’s Own,” and the sobriquet has 
clung to her in the years that have passed. 

Besides the Royal Opera engagements at Covent Garden, 
Mile de Lussan sang each winter with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company until the year 1894, when she came to 
New York and joined the Grau Company at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. During the season 1894-5 she created 
the role of Manetta in “Falstaff.” In the winters of 1895 
and 1896 Mile. de Lussan sang in Spain, Portugal and in 
Paris, achieving enormous success in “Carmen,” “Mi- 
as Nedda in “I Pagliacci.” as Zerlina in “Don 
Giovanni,” as Marie in “La Fille du Regiment,” and as 
Cherubino in “Nozze de Figaro.” Mile. de Lussan returned 
the United States in 1897 as a member of Madame 
Melba’s company. On that tour, which extended to the 
Pacific Coast, Mlle de Lussan added the role of Musette 
in “La Bohéme” to her long repertory. In addition to the 
roles mentioned Mlle. de Lussan created the role of Juliet 
in English opera, Desdemona in Verdi’s “Otello,” and 
Marguerite in Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” the latter a 
memorable event in England, with Sir Charles Halle as 
conductor of the first three performances. 

Those who recall the revival of “The Magic Flute” at 
the Metropolitan Opera during the season of 1899-1900 will 
not forget Mile. de Lussan's wonderiully clever perform 


gnon”; 


to 








Miss" 


ADA 





Mr. Loudon G. Chariton 


has the honor to announce 


the Famous English Contraito, 


FOR FEBRUARY, 
Oratorio and Recital engagements now booking. 


ances of Papagena. Mr. Grau had substitutes for every 
role in Mozart’s great opera but for the comedy role so 
admirably acted and sung by Mile. de Lussan. Versatile as 
an actress, she is equally versatile as a singer. Her rich 
voice is flexible, and being an uncommon linguist Mlle. de 
Lussan will be heard on her coming concert tour in songs 
in five languages, and in the operatic numbers from “Car- 
men,” “Mignon,” “Pagliacci,” “La Bohéme” and other 
favorites. 

The wisdom of Mlle. de Lussan’s decision 
opera this year for a transcontinental recital tour has al- 
ready been proven by the remarkable demand for book- 
ings all cuer.the country. Her season opens in Newark, 
N. J., Novémber 7 in a joint recital with Andreas Dippel, 
just one week earlier than Madame Nordica’s tour opened 
last year. Dates in Williamsport, Buffalo, Detroit and 
Cleveland follow in quick succession. Mlle. de Lussan’s ap- 
pearance in Cleveland will be as star soloist with the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, when she will sing by special request se 
lections from her great role of Carmen and her equally 
notable Musette in “La Bohéme.” Her Buffalo engage- 
ment is also with orchestra. 


to forsake 








Adele Margulies at The Sherwood. 


ISS ADELE MARGULIES, the pianist and teacher, 
has returned from Europe, and by October 1 she 
will be prepared to receive her pupils at her new studio 
in The Sherwood, 58 West Fifty-seventh street. About 
Miss Margulies as a teacher numerous important articles 
have appeared in THe Musicat Courier and in other pa 
pers. Those who declare the musical temperament lacking 
in women find in Miss Margulies’ playing, and in the man 
ner with which she inspires her pupils, a strong refutation 
of the old argument. Miss Margulies is thoroughly mu- 
sical, and her artistic nature is blended with dainty femi- 
nine refinement that appeals to her audience and those 
placed under her charge for instruction. 

There are several Margulies pupils of whom the world 
has already heard something. Bertha Visanska, whose 
playing has aroused the interest of musical people and mu- 
sicians in Berlin, studied with Miss Margulies here in New 
York, and credit for the beautiful playing of this young 
girl must be accorded her American teacher, rather the 
teacher with whom she studied in America. More than 
one critic has observed that no two Margulies pupils play 
alike, and this charm of versatility indicates the intelli- 
gence and intuition of the teacher. All thoughtful and con- 
scientious teachers understand that the minds and talents 
of all children vary, and therefore there must be a slight 
variation in the studies and methods of teaching, and this 
broad principle must be applied in musical training. True 
there is certain foundational work under which all must 
pass, and no teacher in New York understands this better 
than Miss Margulies. 

Of the public performances of this gifted woman there 
is little more to be said. She excels as soloist or ensemble 
player in all that makes music wholesome, instructive and 
enjoyable. Miss Margulies’ work at the National Con 
servatory has endeared her to an army of students and 
friends of the institution. Herself a pupil of Anton Door, 
of Vienna, she won fame and popularity in that great city 
before coming to the United States. 








Wituam C,. Rexm.—William C. Rehm, 
teacher, who has been cruising in his yacht 
returned to New York and resumed 


Hall. 


the pianist and 
all the summer, 
has his lessons at 
Steinway 


CROSSLEY 


MARCH AND APRIL ONILVY. 





2030 Broadway, 





FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD. 
VELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP has been holding two 


normal classes the past summer in Brookline, a 
suburb of Boston, teaching in the Riverdale Casino 
the first class there were fifteen members and in the second 
eleven, from all over the States. She is expecting soon 
to go to Texas to take a class which was arranged for 
her while she was in England last winter, and which has 
been waiting for her ever since the spring. After the 
Texas class she expects to teach either in Chicago or some 


The method is growing in popularity 


In 


other Western city. 
all the time. 

Miss McDonald, of Malden, Mass., 
summer retook the course, recently wrote as follows: 


a teacher who this 


to 
fine com 
&c., but it 
attempts 


I want to tell my experience in memorizinz according 
Fletcher Method principles. It 
pared to the old way. Long ago I tried it by analysis, 
seemed such a bugbear. I would drop it after a few 
When you came to this part of the country three years 
you would leave us alone on that question, it seemed so 


you 
has been charming and 


ago I wished 


unfathom 


able. I had played every major and minor chord over and over and 
studied harmony quite a long while, but was in a dense fog over 
the whole subject. And the strange part of it was that in harmony 


figured basses rapidly 
sand. I 


I got along so well and could write over the 


and correctly. But my foundation was on realized there 


was something wrong, and thought that chords, intervals, &c., 
could only be satisfactorily grasped after years of study of har 
mony. So gigantic the subject appeared that I just dropped trying 


Now I feel that in the Fletcher Method I have had the best harmony 


lessons in my life. It is all so simple and easy. If any of the teach 
ers seem to feel as I have about the subject, let them take courage 
work faithfully 
and the 


with your system of free gymnastics and find it is making a great 


to go to with their keyboards and other means you 


give us, whole mystery will roll away I am persevering 


difference in my playing 
at home and abroad 


all say that her system 


Teachers who after years of study 
have gone to Mrs. Fletcher-Copp 
is the most perfect and complete system of memorizing 
that they have ever heard or seen. And it is impossible 
for children not to be able to easily and happily memorize 


after a course of instruction in the Fletcher method, as it 
is impossible for them not to read music rapidly and 
easily. 

Many of the old teachers are returning to take the second 
course of instruction in the study. As time goes on Mrs 


Fletcher-Copp hopes to have a corps of training teach 
ers to teach teachers, for she finds the demand existing not 


only in this country but in Germany and England is going 
to be far more than she can attend to. Let the system be 
once introduced into the other countries where Mrs 


Fletcher-Copp holds patents, such as France, Switzerland 


Italy, &c., and the demand of course would be perfectly 


unfillable, unless by the time the demand comes there are 
some teachers ready to assist her in the normal work 
Goodrich Back in New York. 
J. GOODRICH and Mrs. Goodrich passed a rest 
e ful summer at Lake George They returned last 
week to their New York home in Carvel Court, and Mr. 
Goodrich at once resumed his harmony lessons. He has 
been re-engaged by the Guilmant Organ School, of which 
William C. Carl is the director, and will begin his work 
there when the school reopens next month 
Victor Harris. 
ICTOR HARRIS will sail from Cherbourg on the 
St. Louis September 20, and will resume his vocal 


teaching at his studio in The Alpine, Broadway and Thirty 
third street, October | 


MONTEFIORE 


WTorto Bi. 
Private Studie and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


St., New York. 


corner 70th 














FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Season 1902-1908 














Mrs. ZEISLER will be available in America only after January 15, 1903. 
Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, 


CHICAGO. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
Paul Ambrose. 


O Mistress Mine.........seesee0e- Metropolitan Choir, New York city 
Sweetheart, Sigh No More..Caecilia Ladies’ Quartet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Crown of Love. Song........ Harold L. Butler, Valparaiso, Ind. 
The Shoogy Shoo. Song........-...- F. M. Marston, Wellfleet, Mass. 


Song.Miss Annabelle Macdonald, Brockton, Mass. 
George W. Chadwick. 


Before the Dawn. Song............. John A. Clarke, New York city 
..W. Crawford Weeden, New York city 


The Shoogy Shoo. 





Before the Dawn. 
3efore the Dawn. 
Before the Dawn 
Sweet Wind That 
Sweet Wind That 





Song.. 
Song 
Blows. 
Blows. 


Song..Milton B. Griffith, Springfield, Mo. 
Gay Little Dandelion. Song.Mme.Katherine Fisk, San Francisco, Cal. 


Gay Little Dandelion. Song.Miss Elizabeth Patterson, London, Eng. 











Ailahs,  Datidbiiicsss seve. cbiicels tes Heinrich Meyn, London, Eng, 
Rete: BOR. iGsticlin aston Miss Berenice Agnew, London, Eng. 
Bihebs.' Gens ind ve veces assdae Conrad B, Kimball, Terre Haute, Ind. 
ee eee ee eee Mrs. Caroline Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
Allah. Song........... Mrs. George E. Bertrand, Minneapolis, Minn 
pS ee Miss Elvira Leveroni, Gloucester, Mass. 
Allah. Miss Elizabeth Patterson, London, Eng, 
Altah, -GeRBsccvscriccoovecssva Miss Adele Essertier, New York city 
Nocturne. Song.........sceeseseees Ernest J. Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mostesa: Gane cssi ry ciigeccisivsivesas Walter Root, Kenilworth, Il. 
Nocturne. Song............++ ..John B. Miller, Chicago, III. 
Sho Dantin. : Bethe < cvsicissaciwssics Robert Burton, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Danzo. Song...........00++ Mrs. Anna E. Dexter, Boston,. Mass. 
The Danza. Song...........+.+ Mrs. Caroline Shepard, Boston, Mass, 
The Danza. Song........ Mrs. Florence D. Le Roy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Danza. Song....Brooklyn Institute Concert....Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Danse, Beng. <i..cccdscccdscvesesve Walter Root, Kenilworth, Il! 
Tike Dematk.  Bamgies csccccsevevededs Mrs. Washburn, Taunton, Mass. 
Whe Tate: Dy ov ccdesocthentseunaved Miss Osgood, Boston, Mass. 
The Danza. SOng...-ccscccccsscesccceserere Arthur Burton, Joliet, Il, 
Thou Art So Like a Flower. Song......... Glenn Hall, Atlanta, Ga. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower. § Mrs, Elizabeth D. Morrison, Al- 
ae Foes eudeseobbveses stent ' bany, N. Y. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower.Mrs. Mary H. De Moss, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower.........Mrs. Washburn, Taunton, Mass. 
Thou Art So Like a Flower...Miss Bessie Munsey, Valparaiso, Ind. 
From A Flower Cycle 
The Casmbine...cccscccccccscss “Wate - ’ 
The Foxglove.........sssce0. oe { Miss Lilla Brigham, Boston, Mass. 
Mary Bradford Crowninshield 
There Is a Land Mine Eye} Alex, Musgrove, St. Paul, Minn. 
TO. occas uacdesewnndeae ' Miss Lola Ronan, Toronto, Can. 
Henshaw Dana. 
Salve Regina. Song...Miss Gertrude F. Thompson, Brockton, Mass. 
‘Charles Dennee, 
At ~~ eck of Love wom» F, M. Marston, Wellfleet, Mass. 
et, TN sce cusnhtevnesste ‘ 
Good Night. Song..........-.ss+ee- Blake H, Ozias, Valparaiso, Ind. 
ET Ewe Gee We ccc cadseksssanet Mrs, Carrie Ach, Dayton, Ohio 


Edward MacDowell, 
Prelude from Suite, op. 42......Miss Marjorie Parker, New York city 
From Sea Pieces, op. 55. Piano— 


From a Wandering Iceberg... Miss Abbie Cooper, Bangor, Me. 





From Woodland Sketce hes, op. 51, piano— 

To a Wild Rose........ seeeee 

Wil a tie Wietn 08 cetewe dese +“ 

From an Indian Lodge.......... > Arthur Beaupré, Bangor, Me, 


Be a Watt Baiiivcetctsdecedcc | 
In Autumn........... 


G. W. Marston. 





My God and Father. Song.... ..W. V. Dixey, Wellington, Mass. 
I'm a Pilgrim. Song.......... Miss Bessie Munsey, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Violet, Come Rejoice With Me., Miss Bessie Munsey, Valparaiso, 
BOMB sc ckesdedavodsnenessa O.. f Ind, 
‘“ s h Montl 
Ewes in the Charming Month + Bla ke H. Ozias, Valparaiso, Ind. 
eee 
Whe S« sper S rf) 
apn m Ss Vesper Sperrow t H. D. McMillan, Valparaiso, Ind. 
Die, Beis kcnaseckesiseves 
John W. Metcalf. 
A Dream So Faiz. Somg..cccccscsecscee Miss Atkinson, Boston, Mass. 
A Dream So Fair. Song..........+. Miss Ethel Legler, Dayton, Ohio 
Sunrise. Song beh 60 ..Miss Effie Mahon, Valparaiso, Ind. 
A Keepsake.  Bot@. <a.. decccswecgser Samuel Farlow, Valparaiso, Ind. 
\ Keepsake. S Gs ss ees seeeeseeeeees Mrs. Carrie Ach, Dayton, Ohio 





Aiesemt: Bee ds 31s. cobs eve Miss Ethel Legler, Dayton, Ohio 
Love’s Elegy. Song..........+.-.0s+ «Miss Flora Babb, Dayton, Ohio 
Edna Rosalind Park. 

Ei TE. acces hacictacestesae Samuel Masters, London, Eng. 
A Memory. Song..............6.. +--Miss Cordelia Grylls, Bath, Eng. 
A Memory. : Bahgicicsssindereccesss Miss Mabel Calkin, Sutton, Eng. 
A Memory. Song....,........+. Miss Cordelia Cumber, Sutton, Eng. 
A Memory. Song............... Mme, Bertha Rossow, Darwen, Eng. 
KH Membary: SOME... cscccccccccccscs Samuel Masters, Streatham, Eng. 
A Memory. Song..............+.+ Arthur G. Hughes, New York city 
A Memory. «Song. ..s. 6: -cccseccsccses Charles Haydn, New York city 
A Memory. Song........sn..ss Miss Frieda Wiegold, New York city 
A Memory. Miss Carpenter, New York city 
A Memory. Song.......... oy M, James Brines, New York city 
A Memory. Song............. Leo Liebermann, , New York 
A Memory. Song.............. Charles Haydn, Brdéoklyn, New York 
A, Memory: Sng. sic. ccccosdence Mrs. Julie Wyman, Toronto, Can. 
A Memory. Song............Miss Feilding Roselle, Fitchburg, Mass. 
By Ne. PINs os kas dic stdnnkcxine dion Mrs. Martin, Boston, Mass. 
A Memory. Song.............. Mrs. H. W. Spire, Chautauqua, ae FF 

Nighti ‘ 
se ightingale and the Rose. \ Miss Effie Mahon, Valparsiso, Ind. 
WR inn ianauved step eecveeesd 
ey James Brines, New York city 
Immortality. Song...............+d Za G. Hughes, New York city 
SEP FEM. GORE. < cccvccscciccececes Arthur G, Hughes, New York city 
W. C. E. Seeboeck. 
By the Frog Pond. Piano.........Mr. Sherwood, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Gerrit Smith. 
Bee Demmi ccascsoccdncivccecesepeasectvocde Miss M, Steen, Dayton, Ohio 
H. J. Stewart. ' 
Were I the Rose. Somg. .ccccccccccccscice Miss Thayer, Boston, Mass. 





JOSEPH SMITH. 


LETTER has been received at this office from Joseph 
Smith, the manager, of Florence, Italy, dated Leg- 
horn, August 28, in which he states that it is very prob- 
able that Weingartner and the Kaim Orchestra will come 
to this country in January and February, as announced in 
this paper some months ago. Mr. Smith was the man 
who has been engaged in forming the operatic company 
which is to be conducted by Mascagni here, and it was 
through Mr. Smith that the Mascagni negotiations were 
conducted in Florence. He expects to reach this country 
on the steamship Philadelphia, with Mr. and Mrs. Mas- 
cagni, about October 3. 








Madame de Wienzkowska Begins Her Work at the 
Leschetizky School, 
ME. DE WIENZKOWSKA has returned from her 
summer vacation, passed pleasantly at Asbury Park, 
N. J., and at once entered upon her work as director of 
the Leschetizky School of Piano Playing at Carnegie 
Hall. At the same time Mme. de Wienzkowska resumed 
her private lessons. Many pupils were awaiting her com- 
ing, and the season for all of these earnest students and 
their teacher promises to be an important one. No less 
than three of Leschetizky’s pupils who have become fa- 
mous are to visit the United States this season, and their 
recitals will naturally arouse the interest of Mme. de 
Wienzkowska, a pupil as devoted to the master as any 
living in Europe or America. That she will imbue her 
pupils in turn with her own zeal goes without saying. 








N. Vert Concert Direction. 
HUDSON TILLETT, representing the N. Vert 
e Concert Direction, announces the engagement of 
William Paull, the English baritone, with Savage’s 
Opera Company, to begin in Boston September 22. Mr. 
Paull sailed for this country on the St. Paul last Satur- 
day. 








A vocal quintet made up of singers from the Sistine 
Choir is contemplating a tour through Germany this fall. 
We wonder if there will be much feminine enthusiasm. 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, EAR 
TRAINING AND CHORAL MUSIC. 


ISS DEMING will open her school at 402-3 Carne- 
gie Hall, Monday, September 22. 

This school has grown rapidly in size during the past 
yeat, and the course of study promises to be even more 
interesting for the coming season than formerly. During 
the vacation Miss Deming has been developing many ideas 
of her own and some gained while studying and visiting 
schools in Europe last year. 

Miss Deming’s practical experience in teaching, sight 
singing, ear training and choral music in the conservatory, 
in public and private schools and to private pupils, has 
given her a broad and comprehensive knowledge of this 
subject. . She knows what it is possible to do in this 
branch of music, and her aim is to raise the standard. of 
vocal music by giving singers a thorough knowledge of 
sight singing, ear training and choral music. Her work 
is meeting the needs in this line of many vocalists and in- 
strumentalists. 

For much of the technical work Miss Deming uses her 
own arrangement in the staff notation of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé method, but as she has studied most of the prom- 
inent methods, she has gleaned that which is highest and 
best from all, besides developing much that is entirely 
original in ways of presenting the work. 

During the time spent in England, France, Switzerland 
and Germany last year Mis$’ Deming studied and visited 
many prominent schools. Much courtesy was shown to 
her by some of the most prominent teachers and con 
ductors of sight singing and choral music, among whom 
were Mr. Curwin, who is at the head of the Tonic Sol Fa 
method in London; M. Chevé, director of the Galin-Paris 
Chevé School in Paris; M. Kling, director of sight sing 
ing and choral music in the conservatoire and schools of 
Geneva, and Cantor Rothig, one of the well known teachers 
and conductors of Leipsic. 

Realizing the great necessity of higher 
among singers Miss Deming has studied this question on 
every side for many years. 

Many students find after several years spent in cultivat- 
ing the viice that they are unable to secure positions on 
account of the inability to read music. 

Many do not realize that they can be taught to sing at 
sight, so they spend hours memorizing a composition by 
ear that could be mastered in a few moments if they had 
the ability to read music without the aid of an instrument 

Sight singing should be mastered during the time that 
the voice is being cultivated, and then would be 
able to fill positions which would be impossible for them 
to hold without this knowledge of reading. 

We need higher work in our schools in this line, 
Miss Deming has a course of work especially designed to 
prepare supervisors and teachers for the schools. 

Her wide experience in teaching both pupils and teachers 
in the schools of Philadelphia and vicinity has shown her 
how to meet the needs of both. 

Feeling that she could do a broader work by establish- 
ing her school for this especial branch of music, Miss Dem 
ing declined a permanent position in Philadelphia and 
opened her school in New York two years ago, and has met 
with much success. She has issued a catalogue this year, 
which may be obtained by addressing her at Carnegie Hall 
The classes will begin earlier than usual this year, and 
pupils are advised to register as soon after the 22d as pos- 
sible. 

Miss Deming may be seen at the school every day ex- 
cept Wednesdays and Saturdays between 10 and 12 and 
2 and 4 o'clock, and at other times by special appointment 


musicianship 


singers 


and 





Howarp Brockway.—Howard Brockway will return to 
the city in time to resume his teaching October 2. 








MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L1®: 
Pounded 1897. 


{€ ~ 99 Company is the largest Bagiich Opera Company 
hat has ever toured Great Britain, 


{459s Company is the same as **@”’’ Company in 
everything, except in numbers, 


The season commenced at Covent Garden Opera House Aug. 25th 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 


EDNA GOCKEL, Pianist. 


Address, Birmingham, A!a. 














JOSEPHINE S. 





CONTRALTO. 
r 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St., NEW YORK, 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of J: hine Fo , contralto; Elizabetir D. 
Leonard, contralto; Mi r Pasquali, soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Madame Hoffmann, soprano; "Mme. 
Marie Rappold, ors no; Elsa Marshall, soprano; John 
Young, tenor on Rains. basso; Joseph ern- 
Stein, Dasso ; Henri G. Scott, basso. and other prominent 
singers now before the public. Will resume teaching 
September 15. 


Stupio: 51 East 64th Street. NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE: 3456 7: 











JACOBY 








Che American Tustitute of Applied Music. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 WEST 59TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Faculty and Examihers include William paces 
Ross sons, Harry Rowe Shelley, John C. 
Ambrose. Orton Bradley, Lilian’ Lit itichaion "1 
Wickes, Kate S. Chittenden, Liza Delhaze- Wickes, 
Sherman, McCall Lanham, etc., etc. 

Voice Department In charge of TOM KARL. 

The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 

For information address KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 


HOLMES GOWPER 


T<£nNOoR——_ 
Address Kimball Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 


FREO——=! 


WOLLE, 


pK: ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New Yor. 








Albert 
Paul 
red D. 
Wm. F. 













J. 
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CINCINNATI, September 13, 1902. 


HE Schmidlapp 
slightly in the fire which destroyed 
Odeon and the Lyceum, and damaged Horticul- 
tural Hall of the Fall Festival Department 
Drach, who was the architect and builder of this feature 
of the College of Music group, looked after the dormi 
tory’s uut a damage of $110 Mr 
Drach said when seen yesterday that he had not been 


damaged 
the 


new dormitory was 


big 


Gustav 


interests, figuring 


approached by any of the interests which may have charge 
of the rebuilding of the burned district. “If reconstructed 
and as it shou'd be, the improvements 
will cost all of $100,000, and propably more,” said he. “The 
properties on both sides of the Lyceum fronting on Grant 


on a broad scale, 


street, running west to the canal and east to Elm, should 
be acquired by all means of the Odeon left 
standing by the fire will have to come down. It would be 
a pity to attempt to replace the burned structures with nm 
more available money than the $32,000 or $35,000 
will come from the insurance companies 
interests himself in the 
buildings will bear in mind the provisions of the Springer 


The walls 


A hich 
I hope whoever 
reconstruction of the burned 
endowment, and the magnificent opportunity afforded now 
with adequate capital, to complete a group of buildings 
than which there would not be a grander or more impos 


ing devoted to music in the United States.’ 


ese & 


Ihe Chevalier Pier A. Tirindelli returned last week 


from his extended sojourn in Europe. He leit this city in 
May last for London, where during the entire season he 
was concertmeister of the orchestra at the Covent Garden 
grand opera season. He played in seventy performances 
In London his Violin Concerto was performed several 


times. Mr. Tirindelli assisted at the concerts given by 
Richard Strauss, Nikisch and Weingartner during the 
coronation season. He says the London public simply 


wild over Nikisch 


conductor of modern times 


general verdict was that 
In London 


went and the 


he is the greatest 


he also heard Kocian, the young Bohemian virtuoso, wh« 
Ss going to concertize in this country It is Mr. Tirin 
delli’s opinion that Kocian has not quite so much of the 
finished technic as Kubelik, but that he has much more 
temperament and a greater future. He was surprised to 
learn that his song Absent” had found its way into 
nearly all the schools of England, and that it was used in 
the examinations of the Associated Board of the Royal 
\cademy of Music and the Royal College of Music. In 
London Mr. Tirindelli met Frank Van der Stucken and 
played for him his new Symphonic Poem. Mr. Van der 


Stucken was much taken with it, and promised to have it 


performed at one of the symphony concerts this season 
When the Chevalier was in Rome he was officially in 
ormed of his appointment to the directorship of the Con 
servatory of Music at Venice He declined the honor 
ifter mature consideration, preferring to remain with his 
friends in Cincinnati, and continuing his success at th 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


All the members of the college faculty, with the excep 
tion of Frederick J. Hoffmann, who is on leave of absence 
and is expected home about October 1, have returned from 
their summer vacations, of which were spent in 
foreign lands, and are at the college every day to meet 
their students. Signor Albino Gorno, principal of the 
piano department, returned to the college Thursday 
morning, his steamer having delayed his arriving in time 


several 


on 
for the opening of the school year. The signor’s time since 
his arrival has been almost wholly devoted to 
students who have enrolled in the piano department for the 


examining 
ensuing year, and in placing them according to their ad 
vancement. Despite the loss suffered by the college in the 
recent destruction of its concert halls, the Odeon and Ly 
ceum, there is no interruption in the enrollment, for a 
larger number of students, and especially from a distance 
have entered than has been the fortune of the college for 
the past years. The dormitory is becoming filled 
with non-resident students so rapidly that, should they 
continue to come at the same rate, it will only be a matter 
of a few days until every available room will be taken 
Even though the faculty has been increased, it seems fron 
the number of applicants that all the teachers’ time will be 
rapidly filled 

The annual examination of candidates under the special 


several 


educational opportunity was held on Wednesday and the 
usual limited number were accepted. Yesterday the 
amination for free scholarships resulted in the fortunate 
Though losing 


ex 


ones obtaining tuition gratis for the year 
the college does not suffer for want 
of room for teaching purposes. Its 
spect could not better demonstrated than at 
Madame Dexter, Mrs. Gisela L. Weber, Misses Antoinett« 
Humphreys, Elizabeth Mathias and Adele Westfield 
have their studios in the dormitory building on Elm street, 
and in the college building on Plum street will be found 
W. S. Sterling, Signors Albino and Romeo Gorno, Dr. N 
J. Elsenheimer, Signor Lino Mattioli, A. J 
José Marien, Ernest W. Hale, Miss Mannheimer and Mrs 
Steps have already been taken to 


two of its buildings, 
facilities in this re 
be present 


will 


Gantvoort 


Clara Zumstein-Moore 
ward providing suitable halls in the city and in close prox- 
imity to the college, wherein the usual number of concerts 
The dates announced 


and recitals will be given will be 


later 


eS & 


A number of society people, imbued wit! 


the broadest 


a fervent de 


sire to acquire and deepest musical 


ture attainable, have concentrated their efforts in the 


jormation of a society devoted to the production of opera 
The soloists, from the 


the 


both light and classic selected 
best will 


trained 


efficient support of a 


the 


local talent have 


and well chorus, while most critical 


taste will be applied to every detail of costume and sce 


arge 


for particulars are 


ery. Applications for membership or 
to be made to the chairman of the examining commit 
tee, Mrs. William Blackman, 2246 Auburn avenue, on 


or before October Io. 

The interest and support of many of the leading bus 
prim¢ 
of ‘ 


enlisted, the 
movers of the 


musical director and coacher having the prestige 


ness houses having already been 


the organization realized necessity 
of pra 
tical experience 

Mrs. William McAlpin 
eminently qualified to fill the position with dignity and 
was recognized that the indisputable fact 


thorough musician and master of the dra- 


was unanimously chosen as 


authority It 


of her being 


Ohio Conservatory of Music, 


matic art, augmented by the personal experience and 
knowledge gained during her own successful career upor 
the operatic stage, would render her indispensable 

The first examination for 
held by the committee in charge at 530 East Fourth stre 


on Tuesday, September 16, from 12 to 2 p. m 


and chorus will be 


soloists 


eS €& 

Mrs. Jessie Bowen Broekhoven has been engaged by 
the Ohio Conservatory Music as teacher the violin 
= Se 
Miss Anna Luella Waldo and Sidney C. Durst have 
been added to the faculty of the Oscar Ehrgott Vocal 
School. Miss Waldo will have charge of the elocution 
department, and is a graduate of Detroit College. Mr 
Duist is a pupil of Rheinberger and a composer of note 
He will have charge of the theory and harmony classes 
eS € 
Signorina lTecla Vigna has returned from her summer 
vacation spent in Italy, and will resume the duties of het 

vocal school J. A. Homan 


ADA CROSSLEY. 


[By CaBLe 
LONDON, SEPTEMBER 13, 1902 
Musical Courier, New York 
A DA CROSSLEY splendid Worcester teat 
this week CHESTER 


Good for Powers. 








[By Wire.] 
Kansas ( Mo., Septembe . 
Musical Courier, New York 
| AM recovering rapidly Will open my studio Octobe 
15. It takes more than one train of cars to kill me 
FRANCIS FiscHEer Powers 
What American Critics Said of Elsa Ruegger. 
Mile, Ruegger’s reputation is well deserve Her technic is 
er phrasing is musician-like; she r { 
art.—Philip Hale, in Boston Journa 
An artist of admirable sk s E Ruegee Eiegar “ 
feeling, intelligence and eaning toward w 
worthiest in her art are among the ng rked qualities 
were clearly apparent in all that she 1. Her is ! < 
er execution without a ir ar er st f W 
n Herald 
Her tone is as agreeable le 
while the technical diff tie re ercome with r me « 
here is a feeling de he 
n artist whose appearanc« n the stage S$ a pleas t € 
s well as the ears.—Henry Finck, New York Evening |! 
Elsa Ruegger proved erself thoroug 
eeling and technic New York Herald 
Miss Ruegger showéd herself t ¢ ' imirable art N, 
rk Press 
liss Ruegger j N y k W 
Among the noveliies promised by the Vienna Theater 
an der Wier a new operetta composed by the blind 
musician Berthold von Uyy 


Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
CINCINNATI. 








One of the largest, most plete and hand: 


Residence department for lady students conducted on home principles. 


CATALOGUE 

















MARK HAMBOURE. 


American Tour 1902-1903. 
(Beginning November, 1902.) 


ly appointed Conservatories in America. 
Opera, Blocution and Dramatic Art. 


NM RANINGER, Directress 













Address all communications to 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Representative, 


MUSIC HALL, BALTIMORE, 





Knabe Piano used. 
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FREDERIC LAMOND, 
An Appreciation. 


[From the Hamburg (Germany) Concert and Theatre 
Gazette. Written by Franz Barmer, of Berlin.] 
MOST curious case, almost without precedence in the 

course of the musical life at Hamburg, Germany, oc- 
curred in that city last winter. A pianist, although enjoy- 
ing already on the whole a good reputation, but almost un- 
known in that large city otherwise, gave there a piano 
evening which had so marvelous a success that he had to 
give four more recitals, to which the lovers of music flocked 
in so large and always increasing a number that many of 
them could get neither a seat nor standing room in the hall 

All that, in addition, took place without the artist being in 

a position to boast of any of the so-called “‘personal rela 

without which in Hamburg an artist is not sup 

posed ever to have any And, moreover, all 
that occurred without the preparatory influence of a big 
merely owing to the power of a phe 


” 
tions, 
success there 


advertising scheme, 
nomenal ability 

The artist was Frederic Lamond, and it 
all the more fit to give here his portrait and a short sketch 
of his life, as the virtuoso is going to return to Hamburg 
in order to give there an additional four recitals. 

Frederic Lamond is a Scotchman by birth. He was born 
January 28, 1868, at Glasgow. Soon the inclination of the 
child toward music became manifest. At an early age he 
learned the piano. so that at the age of nine years he was 
thoroughly familiar with all those works of the great 
masters which were within the reach of his yet small hand. 
“But.” says one of his biographers, “his head was far in 
advance of his fingers in the province of music. When he 
was allowed to play the organ in one of the Glasgow 
churches, he obtained such a success that he, a boy of but 
ten years, was formally appointed organist.” A year later 
he played the principal works of Bach, Handel and Men- 
At the same time he found time enough to take 
up the study of the violin. He had as teacher the late H. 
C. Cooper, an excellent violinist, of Spohr’s school. Cooper 
asserts that he never had a more talented pupil than Fred- 
eric Lamond. Lamond studied also other instruments, such 
as the oboe, and his predilection for music was so great 
that he frequently, although not always successfully, at- 
tempted to be present at the concert rehearsals of August 
Manns. 

At the age of fourteen Lamond came to Germany. where 
he first studied at Frankfurt-on-the-Main at the Hoch 
Conservatory. Aside from short sojourns in Berlin, Mein 
ingen, Weimar and Rome, he stayed there until the year of 
1886. His teachers in Frankfurt were Anton Urspruch 
and Max Schwart z, , and he asserts that he owes most to the 


appears to us 


delssohn. 


former. Later on Hans von Biilow became interested in 
him, so that he continued his studies under Biilow’s special 
training. 

Such a turning point in his life had certainly not been 
foreseen by Lamond when a few years before he had heard 
Biilow give a Beethoven recital at Glasgow. The playing 
made such an impression on Lamond that on the following 
morning he hurried forthwith to the music shop of Paterson 
& Sons in order to purchase the concerto. The dealers were 
somewhat surprised at the demand of the youngster, and 





LAMOND. 


FREDERIC 


desired volume, stating in 
“Oh, that much I have 


rather hesitatingly fetched the 
cidentally that it cost 14 shillings. 
not got,” said the boy quite sadly. ‘And what do you want 
to do at all with the concerto,” asked the curious dealer. 
“Oh, I want to play it!” The dealer laughed outright 
“Well, my boy, you play me half of it, or better, play me 
the first twelve pages, and if you can do it I’ll make you 
a present‘of the book.’’ Forthwith Lamond sat down be- 
fore one of the pianos that were standing in the shop and 
began to play. When he left the shop he carried the book 
under his arm. 

Franz Liszt, at the request of Biilow, took charge of the 
further education of Lamond. When the latter said fare- 
well to Biilow, Biilow said openly, in the presence of his 
pupils and other persons visiting him, to Lamond that he 
knew of nobody that went to Weimar so well trained and 
prepared both for profiting by the advantages of Liszt’s in- 
struction and also for withstanding the defects of that in 
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struction. Soon Liszt showed keen interest in the young 
pupil. There was scarcely a single day of instruction 
where Lamond was not asked by Liszt to play before the 
others—a great distinction. 

In the winter of 1886 Lamond went to St. Petersburg 
Rubinstein, at that time director of the Imperial Russian 
Conservatory, had him play Brahms’ enormously difficult 
Variations on a Theme of Paganini, expressed his great- 
est approval and encouraged him to give a concert in St 
Petersburg, which was a great success. In 1887, in the 
spring of the year, Lamond conceived a longing for the 
mountains of his Scottish home, where, far from the 
world, he devoted his time to composing. The fruits of 
that sojourn, essentially a piano trio, a cello sonata and 
twelve pieces for piano, he personally introduced into 
the musical world in Dresden in February, 1888. In 1889 
and 1890 Lamond made his great concert tours through 
England and Scotland, living otherwise in great retire 
ment in Glasgow or London during that period. A sym 
phony of his for grand orchestra, which he had com- 
posed in the meanwhile, was given by August Manns in 
the London Crystal Palace, and later in the Scottish 
capital, meeting with the greatest success. In honor of 
his Scottish home he wrote also, while still in his own 
country, a very tuneful overture, “From the Scottish 
Highlands,” which was rendered with the greatest suc- 
cess by Vogel in the Museum concerts at Frankfurt, 
Steinbach in Meiningen, Damrosch in the Philharmonic 
Concerts at London and New York, and Theodore 
Thomas in Chicago 

In the year of 1895 Lamond went on great concert 
tours, during which his fame as virtuoso was confirmed 
and augmented. He gave concerts at Moscow, St. Peters 
burg, Pesth, Vienna, London, Paris, Brussels and in all 
the large German cities. After his Beethoven evenings in 
Munich, Frankfort, Leipsic, Dresden, Berlin, &c.. he be 
became especially celebrated as a performer of Bee- 
thoven’s music. Although interpreting Beethoven in a 
marvelous manner, Lamond is nevertheless by no means 
a one sided specialist. With the same love and enthusi- 
asm he plays Bach, Liszt, Chopin, Schumann, Brahms 
Tschaikowsky, in short, all the prominent works of the 
great composers 


“When the artist. whose exterior reminds one of the 
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says Otto Bacher, in the 
Musikwochenblatt, “steps on the platform, displaying a 
certain haste, a harsh earnestness, one might almost say 
anger, and when he, without any mannerisms that seek 
the general interest, strikes the keys, not unlike a lion, 
one feels instinctively that one has to deal with an un- 
common personality. And breathless we listen to his 
play, which resembles an improvisation. We feel that we 
have before us a spirit of revelation. An air of unaffected 
grandeur, of solemn, earnestness, confronts us. 
Lamond not only obtains colossal tone effects from the 
piano, but always finds also an adequate expression for 
the transcendental. At the same time his playing is abso 
lutely sound, no mannerism, no seeking for mere effects, 
truth is the device that is inscribed on the escutcheon of 
this art of his.” 
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THE EHRLISCHE MUSIC SCHOOL. 


HE Ehrlische Musik Schule, of Dresden, has just of- 
fered a professorship of piano to our former Dresden 
representative, Mrs. E. Potter Frissell, who will begin her 
duties in October next. This school, founded by the well 
known artist and pedagogue Ehrlich, is now directed by 
Paul Lehmann-Osten, who some time ago was decorated 
by the king for distinguished services in the musical world 
of Dresden as orchestral director, musician and pedagogue 
The school has a corps of teachers selected from well 
known artists, and offers a full course of music in every 
department. It possesses a well trained orchestra, excel 
lent classes in ensemble playing, harmony, theory and com 
position and history’of music. Mrs. Potter Frissell hopes 
to form a class for history of music in English for Amer- 
ican or English pupils. Altogether the school occupies a 
leading position in Dresden and is probably the most 
flourishing and successful school there. Mrs. Potter Fris 
sell is well and favorably known in Dresden, and she num 
bered among the two or three a pianist 
as Emil Sauer consented to receive as pupils, during which 
was the recipient his kindest favor and at 
She has in her possession the following letter: 


whom so eminent 


time she of 
tention. 
to St. 


pleasure 


Dear Mas. Frissert—I hope before my journey Petersburg 

to speak with Mr 

beautiful playing gave 
As to Mr. W- 


erful strength as yours, s 


with reference to the great your 


I do 
} 


me at any time, as such 


me, which most heartily 


, you may refer to A pow 


characteristic of the brilliant Leschetizky 


school, deserves the highest success in eve ne of advancement 


With highest respect, your devoted Emurt Saver 


It will be seen from the above that Mrs. Potter Frissell 
is one of Leschetizky’s well known pupils, she having 
studied three years in Vienna with him and his vorberei- 
ters, Stepanoff and Preutner. She was probably the first 
to publish articles on the famous method of the great 
maestro, these appearing in the New York Pianist and 


Organist in 1896, in regular pedagogic form and attracting 


considerable attention at the time. Mrs. Potter Frissell 
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sical periodicals, and is now well known on both sides of 
the Atlantic. She believes she is the principal if not the 
only representative of Leschetizky’s method in Dresden 
she taught successfully for several years, and was 
heard frequently in recitals. In addition to her duties in 
the Ehrlische Musik Schule Mrs. Potter Frissell will give 
a regular Ries concert this season, and will renew her 
connection with this paper as our Dresden representative 

All those contemplating musical study in Dresden would 


where 


do well to communicate with her at once, as she is now 


her under especially delight 
conditions, and her pupils 
Will have especial opportunities to appear in recitals with 


lorming a party to sail witl 


ful auspices and advantageous 


prestige and éclat 


Gustav L. Becker. 


USTAV L. BECKER returned to his home, West 
104th street, New York, on Saturday from a ten 
weeks’ vacation at his summer home at Raymond, N. H 
ind began at once his season of piano teaching A num 
ber of new pupils, some from distant States and Canada 
have engaged time for this season, which promises to be 
an unusual one, even for this busy teacher. The Has 
brouck School of Music, Jersey City, of which Mr. Becker 


is superintendent, opens today, and all his available time 


there is filled in advance 


Blauvelt. 
’ addition to being the only American out of fourteen 
vocalists engaged this year at the Norwich Festival 
Madame Blauvelt has had the distinction of being chosen 
to sing the soprano role in Dr. F. H. Cowen’s new “Coro- 
nation Ode,” which is to be given for the first time at 
Norwich, England, this October. The “Coronation Ode” 


was written by command of King Edward VII, and was to 
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A LETTER FROM WILDUNGEN. 


HE popularity of THe Musica, Courier has always 
been a Well known fact to one of its humble cor- 
respondents who pens the present article, but to the 
uninitiated it will possibly seem exaggerated when I say 
that in a small concert hall in Wildungen the fame oi 
[HE MusicaL Courier has already penetrated, and that 
its name, like the magic “Open Sesame,” opened doors 
and insured welcome, although the treasures found were 
perhaps not as great as those discarded by the insatiable 
merchant of “Arabian Nights” fame. 

True it is, however, that not in New York even could 
more appreciation of the excellent qualities of this paper 
be shown than here in this comparatively unknown spot, 
which makes me exclaim, with all those who know the 
paper: “Three cheers for THe MusicaL Courier, and 
long may it prosper!” 

The season here is gradually drawing to a close rather 
unusually early this year, thanks to the particularly vio- 
lent dose of bad weather which we have been having this 
season. One of the all absorbing conversations here 
alter the glance at the barometer early in the morning is 
concerning the whys and wherefores of the bad weather, 
chief among the theories in favor among the weather 
savants being the Martinique eruptions and the attendant 
disturbances oi nature. 

Occasionally for a short time the heaven shows the 
pleasant side of its character, and then like snakes awakening 
out of their torpor in the first rays of the sun the Kur- 
o be seen swarming out to the many pictur- 


@aste are 

esque nooks to be found near here and enjoying the 
resh and invigorating air which forms such an impor- 
tant factor in the many cures which Wildungen can 
boast ol 

A really interesting singer, Max Rothenbicher, ol 


Berlin, strayed by chance to Wildungen and gave a con- 


cert in common with a Miss van der Wolk, a young 
Duich girl, a pupil of Barth. Of this young lady I can- 
not otherwise than clothe her performances in silence, 


and hope for her sake that she may cease to play in 
public until time and study will have permitted her to ap 
preciate what is necessary to make a pianist. 

Mr. Rothenbticher, whom accompanied, in a very 
Salisiactory manner, possesses a very agreeable voice, 
good action and excellent style, and sang several songs 
} &c., in a charming manner. Mr 
Rothenbticher makes an extensive tournée through Ger 
many this winter, and thanks to his many qualities is 
ure everywhere of obtaining satisfactory successes 

Not only concerts do we have in Wildungen, for the 
other evening we had a large garden féte given by the 
for the Kurgaste in front of one of the large 
hotels here, which is situated charmingly in a large park 
Many colored lanterns were placed in the allées among 
small wax lights scattered in profusion amid 
served to 


she 


by Sommer, Strauss, 


company 


the trees 


the resembling myriads of glow worms, 
throw light upon the subject, while a band brought over 
from Cassel tor the occasion discoursed sweet strains 
Kurgaste and natives wandered along the paths waiting 
or the fireworks, which began before 10 o’clock and 
lelighted the hearts of those who enjoy a pyrotechnical 
display. The tone of the German brass instruments is a 

ry mellow and agreeable one, much superior to that 

their French confréres. The choice of selections was 
ost pitiable, all the pieces on.the program dating per 


rocks, 


haps from the beginning of music, many of them it is 
probable even before, so unmusical were they. 

Among the characteristic titles was a divertissement out 
of the opera “Das Rheingold” of Wagner, which included 
all the most uninteresting and incomprehensible arias in 
the opera. Strauss was only once represented on the pro- 
gram, with a short waltz, while some unknown Germans 
with Russian names occupied the rest of the space. 

In a concert recently given for the benefit of the new 
Krankenhaus which is being built in Wildungen, Miss 
Klapp, a young lady who is studying under Ries, that well 
known singing teacher in Vienna, gave several songs with 
great success. Schubert’s “Allmacht,” sung with orches 
tra, showed the volume of her voice, her largeness of style 
and clearness of diction. She also sang a dramatic song 
by Berger, called “Die Fei,” as well as “Ganz Leise,” by 
Sommer, a charming little composition, which was pre- 
sented in a very pleasing manner. Miss Klapp will sing in 
several large cities this winter, principally in oratorio, 
where her voice is sure to make an excellent impression. 

It certainly is a fact that many very talented people are 
lost to the public, which was proven to me recently by 
hearing the Baroness de Morpurgo, who, never allowed 
by her family to appear in public, possesses one of the 
most beautiful voices that I have ever heard. Her voice, 
by its volume and sweetness especially fitted for religious 
music, has often been heard for charity in some of the 
principal churches in Italy. Her sister, Mrs. Louis Stern, 
although not herself a practicing artist, is a great friend 
of music and musicians, and her large salon in Paris is the 
scene of many an interesting musicale and the rendezvous 
of many prominent artists. The literary talent of this lady 
is a well known one, and under the nom de plume of Maria 
Star she has already penned numerous books, among 
which are “Autour du Cceur,” “Quinze Jours a Londres” 
and “Impressions d’Espagne.” The latter, which I finished 
perusing but a few days since, transports one into the at- 
mosphere of the land of castagnettes and bull fights, man- 
tillas and coquettish black eyes, makes one feel the warm 
colors of the languorous life in Spain, and initiates one into 
its beauties and history-in a style which, though forceful, 
is delightfully simple and charmingly picturesque. 

\fter reading these impressions one has an immense de 
sire to visit this magic country where the Alhambra stands, 
which is after all the best proof that both country and de 
scription are attractive! 

These ladies also contribute to the general enjoyment 
here by organizing little private reunions, where I noticed 
among others a young ’cellist, Alexander Fachiri, a pupil 
of Paul Morgan, in New York, and who, although only 
fifteen years of age, possesses a good tone, excellent bow 
and that good schooling which one too often misses among 
such young musicians. Mr. Fachiri intends to finish his 
musical education in Europe, and with his talent will cer- 
tainly make a name for himself some time in the future 

On Monday next I leave Wildungen to spend a few days 
at the Diisseldorf Exposition, and then go on to Brussels, 
from where I shall send THe Musicat Courter a letter 
before my return to Vienna. Charmed with this picturesque 
Wildungen, we hope all to see it again next year, and are 
reminded of a little story which was told me by a lady of 
our acquaintance, and runs as follows: 

A lady lost her little dog in a crowd, who, straying on by 
himself, was run over by a wagon. His back leg was hurt 
and unable to drag himself any further he fell in the first 


house door which presented itself. Happily the proprietor 


of the house was a well known surgeon, who, coming in to 
lunch, found the little patient, and struck with pity band- 
aged and cared for him. When the attendance was over 
the little visitor, without any more ado, hobbled away on 
his three legs in the fastest tempo which an invalid could 
assume. Three weeks passed and the doctor had already 
forgotten his stray patient when one day, coming in to his 
house at the same time as upon his first encounter with 
the sick dog, he finds his old friend released from bandages 
looking spry and chipper, accompanied this time by a friend 
who, like him, had broken his paw. He had brought him 
along with a recommendation. 

So it is here. One who comes here for the cure usually 
returns the next year with a friend whom he hopes the 
cure will benefit in the same manner, and so little Wildun- 
gen will no doubt in time become a great resort, and | 
will have the satisfaction of using that expression so dear 
to feminine hearts—I told you so. 

Lituran D. SAMUELS 


PLANS OF THE NASHUA ORATORIO SOCIETY. 


AST Thursday evening, September 11, the 
committee of the Nashua, N. H., Oratorio Society 

held a meeting in the parlor of the Universalist Church at 
Nashua. E. M. Temple, chairman, occupied the chair, and 
other members present were Miss Mary Field, Thomas J 
Reilly, F. O. Balch, W. B. Nelson and E. G. Hood, the 
musical director. Thé society voted to present the “Mes 
siah” on December 4, with Miss Anita Rio, Miss Janet 
Spencer, Dr. Ion Jackson and Dr. Carl Dufft, as the solo 
The New Hampshire Philharmonic Orchestra will 
The society also completed 


executive 


ists. 
furnish the accompaniments. 
plans at the meeting to give the second concert February 
talent as soloists. The 
14 and 


19, with an orchestra and local 
dates fixed for the next spring festival were May 
15, when the soloists will be artists of national fame. Be 
sides the society and the the Nashua High 
School Chorus will assist at the festival. Haydn's ‘Crea 
tion,” “The Seven Last Words of Christ,”’ “In a 
Garden,” with orchestral numbers make 
grams of the three concerts of the festival 


orchestra, 


Persian 


will up the pro 


one a matines 


and two evening performances 


INTERESTING MUSICAL AUTOGRAPHS. 


musical auto 


ROBABLY the two most interesting 
graph books in this country are possessed by Dr 
Wm. Mason and Carl V. Lachmund respectively. While 
Dr. Mason’s contains the names of Raff, Thalberg, Wag 


ner and others of an early period, Mr. Lachmund’s book 
has those of the most eminent composers and executants 
he has met during the past twenty among them 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Jensen, Joachim. 
this book appeared with an article by Richard Aldrich in 
also a col 


years, 
Facsimiles from 


the New York Tribune. Mr. Lachmund has 
lection of other manuscripts, including personal letters 
from Henselt, Moszkowski, d’Albert and others, not the 


least cherished of which is one from Liszt containing the 


paragraph: 


Herewith allow me to recommend Carl Lachmund, who, how 


ever, will recommend himself the best by reason of his distinguished 
abilities as a practical and theoretical musician 
With high esteem I 


Lisz 


September 25, 1883 
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HE opera season reopened on 10 with a 
of I did not 


ior the repertory it has all displayed 


\ugust 
5) which 


performance lannhauser, 


attend. As 
features 


q 


the same There being therefore scarcely any- 


thing to chronicle the present, I use the opportunity 


lor 


to refer here to an operatic novelty, the spiritual contents 


of which were touched upon in the Neweste Nachrichten, 
and which interested me much. It is Massenet’s newest 
opera, “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame”—in German, “Der 


Spielmann unserer lieben Frau,’” which has already been 
accepted for a first production in Hamburg next month 
is as follows: 

fourteenth century, 
a wandering musician, fid- 


Che plot, briefly told, 


A jongleur of the in which the 


scenes are laid, was a sort oi 


dling about the country. In the opera he is introduced to 


the public as playing his gay chansons at the popular féte 
which is annually celebrated in honor of the Holy Virgin 
[he prior of the adjoining monastery meanwhile thinks 


this sort of music making not fit for the occasion and 


The jongleur has either to die or to enter 


In order to save his 


punishes him 


the Church to atone for his crime 
again and again when at 
the monastery old 


those gay ditties which during 


liie he choses the latter But 


tending the services at beloved tunes 
haunt his 
the course of his fiddling profession had become part and 
being 
feelings, gay, sad and religious ones 
language—so he thought—he couid surely better pay his 


begin to ears 


the true expression of all 


By means of this 


parcel ol himseli, as 


devotion to the Holy Virgin, worthier and in a more 
sincere manner—while natural to him—than by singing the 
sacred hymns prescribed by the monks. He then, one 
day, is found fiddling before the picture of the Madonna, 
until—O horror! a dreadful scream from behind, by some 
of the monks, recalls to him the place in which he is 
doomed to live a life entirely against his liking. Anew he 


is condemned to death. But lo! in that very moment the 
Madonna image seems to begin to live Softly smiling 
she raises her hands over his head as if to call her bless- 


to say that his sins are forgiven 
the monks 


ings on him, and as if 
During this scene, the happiest 


kneel down before the fiddler (apparently on such good 


in his life, 


terms with the Madonna) to pray for them. The Holy 
Virgin again smiles as if to say that she henceforth will 
care for the forlorn musician, and in that moment the 
jongleur, when fiddling his best, falls down dead. The 


Holy Virgin’s promise comes 


true; she took care of him, 
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then the curtain slowly closes over a scene of holy 
veneration. The ‘“comedia finito est,” the opera is over 
As for the story, it is said to be founded on an oid 


French myth, published first in its original form—con- 
sisting of only 685 lines—by Prof. W. Foerster, of Bonn, 
in a periodical, Romania, 1873. Anatole France thereafter 
used the subject for a novel, on which later Massenet 
based his opera 


During the summer now past many jubilees and 
private festivities with some of the Dresden artists oc 
curred, among them the birthday of Johannes Lauter 


bach, Dresden’s most noted violin virtuoso, who on July 
24 was old. 
to by all the dailies and weekly papers 


The birthday was referred 
Germany. 
rhe Dresden Anzeiger reported some reminiscences of 


seventy years 
in 


the master’s eariier successes, when in his prime, such as 
his first appearance in Paris beiore Napoleon III and his 
court. Professor Lauterbach, on whom Saxony’s present 
King George, in honor of the occasion, conferred the title 
of Hofrath, is not only an eminent violinist 
Phere 


but equally 


prominent as a teacher is no academical “dry 


ness” about his instruction; one might, on the contrary 
call it a mere communication of his artistic knowledge 
(as emanating from the master to the pupil), to which 


his personal mnagnetism, his enthusiasm and his fine con 
Needless to that 
only accepted pupils 
Lauterbach, by means of his broad culture, his remark- 


ception add quite a special charm say 


very advanced scholars are as 
able endowments and his amiable and unassuming char- 
acter, holds a prominent position in Dresden’s social and 
artistic circles. 

Several new compositions have been accepted by the 
Court Opera and the theatre for a first production here, 


among them Reinhold Becker’s new melodramatic music 





to K. Ellfeldt’s poem, “Die Rosenwacht.” This event, 
onsidering the composer’s great musical and poetical 
vein, such as revealed in his songs and operas, is looked 
forward to with intense interest. Professor Becker or 
\ugust 11 celebrated his sixtieth birthday rhe papers 
honored him py publishing his picture, biographical 
notes and cordial greetings fom near and from afar 
Scarcely any other Dresden composer ever attained to 
the world wide known popularity as the famous autho: 
of the Fruhlingslied,” not to forget his other songs 
amounting up to op. 100 \. INGMAN 


lon Jackson Returns. 


D* ION JACKSON, the iavorite tenor, returned 
rom Europe last week, bringing with him a new 


quartet song cycle, by Morgan, of Guild Hall, London 


which he will introduce here 


Among his coming engagements are: Concert, Barre 
Vt., October 10; Nashua, N. H., “Messiah,” 
tour Redpath Quartet, beginning 
Eastern Pa 


series ol 


December 4; 
with January 12 


the 
February 1 he 


through cities; Easton “Hiawatha,” 


April 28 
throughout Ohio 


will give a recitals 


Mrs Atves.—Mrs. Carl Alves, the vocal teacher, has 


returned to the city, and will resume teaching at her resi 
1146 Park avenue, on 


Monday 


Se pten 


dence studio, No 





| Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902.) 


The piano recital given by M. Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon was an artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 
His technique is magnificent. 
chestra, and also play with the most exquisite softness and refinement. 
Every gradation of light and shade is realized to perfection. 
only the absolute command he possesses over the keyboard that entitles 
M. Pugno to so high a rank, it is the extraordinary way in which he 
is able to interpret the thoughts of the different compcsers, the 
poetry and charm of his playing. 





He can turn the piano into an or- 
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WORCESTER MUSIC NOTES. 
The Coming Festival. 


ORE than usual interest is manifested thus far in the 
music festival this year, and the sale of seats on 
Wednesday of this week will surely be a good one. Many 


advance orders have already been received 
his i 


the audiences which gather in Mechanics Hall during the 


s a glorious event for the city of Worcester, and 


festival week contain many distinguished people and mu 
sicians 

Che festival committee have received word from Daniel 
Frohman’s secretary that Gabrilowitsch sails from Ant 
werp on the Friesland September 20, arriving in New 
York Sunday, September 28. In this letter it was stated 


be 


Alexander 


that Gabrilowitsch will Worcester by 
Walter 
Frohman and a party of newspaper men and critics 


eS 


last year’s testival force, who is 


accompanied to 


Damrosch, Lambert and by Manager 


se 
— 


Ellison van Hoose, of 


now regarded as standing in the front rank of American 


tenors, will arrive from Europe on September 19, and im 
mediately leave for Maine, where he will sing at the State 


festivals in Portland and Bangor 
S 


Miss Blanche Jordan, soprano, of 


as 
— 


Providence, the 


September 7; Miss 


was 


soloist at Piedmont Church, Sunday, 


Clara Jacobs and Wm. Howland, Sunday, September 14 
Miss Jacobs is at present soloist in a Detroit church, and 
Mr. Howland is a director of music at Ann Arbor Uni 
versity, Michigan 
oe = 
H. C. Mullett, teacher of piano, has opened his studi 
in the Knowles Building, and will teach Tuesdays, Wedne 
days, Fridays and Saturdays of each week 
S- & 
C. F. Hanson is preparing to give his opera, “The Coun 
tess of Tivoli,” in the Worcester Theatre, Friday and Sat 








urday nights, December 5 and 6, for the benefit of the Odd 
Fellows Home 
Se = 
lhe Swedish Ladies’ Quartet will appear in Mechanic 
Hall Saturday night, October 11, under the management of 
the Redpath Bureau 
Se = 
Miss Elizabeth Campb« ng rhe Light Beyond 
was sent to King Edward a coronation song, and was 
velcomed by both Kir ind Oueen t Letter t 
knowledgment were received by M ll 
eS & 
Mrs. J. V. Midgley-Murray Providence, teacher of 
olin, has returned to Worcester after an absence of four 
years and will resume t ing Monday, October 6 Mrs 
Murray is a graduate of the New England Conservatory 
of Music and has sine: ed with Max Miiller, of New 
York 
Mrs. Murray’s present address the Standish Hotel 
yut pupils will be received at the studio, Knowles Building 
n and after October 6 
Ss <& 
Miss Alice Eastman, of Boston yprat at Unior 
Church, is to open a stud Worcester at 36 Chathan 
street * 





FIRST APPEARANCE WITH 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


OCTOBER 17. 


It is not 





Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 








TOUR NOW 


ZET.TE 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Hall, New York, 





HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 








IvTlie. 











de LUSSAN 


For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 


SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES A PROMINENT FEATURE 
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T looks as if New York, musical and otherwise, 
were about to experience a second and severe 
attack of Mascagnitis. 
sede eicaiaibeees 
A BIOGRAPHY of Siegfried Wagner by Louis 
Karpath is intended to arouse interest. Is 
Frau Cosima satisfied at last? 


YOUNG dancer of the Vienna Opera recently 
saved a drowning child and some papers 
threaten to grow hysterical over the incident. To 
us it appears a trifle; we have known a single 
singer save an entire opera! 


A GERMAN commentator writing of Strauss’ 
“Heldenleben” declares that this hero with- 
stands bravely the attack made on him with mu- 
sical “Stinkbomben.” Even worse things were 
written about Wagner, and now——! 


AST Saturday, September 13, was the eighty- 
third anniversary of the birth of Clara Jose 
phine Wieck-Schumann. She was a great pianist, 
an extraordinary musician and a noble woman. 
Lorn at Leipsic in 1819, she survived her famous 
husband by nearly forty years. Robert Schumann 
passed away July 28, 1856, and his widow May 20, 
18096. 


ND now another leading man of science pro 
claims with vehemence that the planet Mars 

is inhabited, and more than that, peopled by beings 
vastly superior to the human creatures moving 
upon Mother Earth. valuable and 
interesting it would be at this time to hear some- 
thing about the musical conditions prevailing upon 


around How 


the surface of our sister star. 


HE Ménestrel reports the finding of a curious mu- 
sical manuscript in a tomb on the outskirts of 
Memphis. It is the dithyrambic hymn, “Les Per- 
ses,” words and music by Timothée, sung for the 
first time by Pylade in the presence of Philopoe- 
men, to whom it is dedicated. This is said to be 
the oldest musical manuscript in existence. We 
withhold comments. There is usually something 
hazy about these marvelous discoveries. 


HE readers of THE MusicaL CourRigER who are 
interested in the account of Tschaikowsky’s 

new life by his brother Modeste will understand its 
frequent non-appearance when informed that the 
book 
very irregularly. 
raphy there is no hurry; indeed Modeste Tschai- 
kowsky proceeds most leisurely, giving many un 
It need hardly be added that in 


published in parts—reaches us from Russia 


As it is to ve the definitive biog- 


necessary details. 
our description of his story we avoid all that is un- 
interesting. 
— 

W " are informed from sources not to be dis 

puted that a new musical monthly is about 
It is to be modeled after THE 
for 


to appear in Paris. 
Mustcat Courter in many of its departments 
French musical journalism is desperately old fash- 
ioned, stupid and conventional—and will be en- 
titled Musica. One of its projected features we 
cannot admire; we refer to the announcement that 
five pieces of music will be included in each issue. 
Perhaps conditions are different in Europe, but 
here these musical gift enterprises are valued by 
the public at their true worth and wholesomely 
Musica is to contain twenty-four pages 
For 10 


neglected. 
of reading matter and will cost 1 franc. 
cents you can purchase double that amount in THE 


MusicaL Courier. A good man, Charles Joly, is 
to be editor. Our special Bayreuth correspondent 
last summer, Arthur Bles, is to be the critic of the 
Philharmonie, the Scola, Salles Erard, Pleyel and 
Steinway and the Agricultural Hall. He is also the 
Berlin, London, New York and Manchester for- 
eign editor. Paris needs just such a critical publi- 
cation. 


A GERMAN maker of pamphlets has sprung 

into the field armed with one of these writings 
on the question of Kundry’s innocence. He ex- 
plains that in the first act she is a sphinx—an ani- 
mal approaching the human in some things; in the 
second act she is a woman whose love for life is 
broken, and in the final scene she appears as a 
Christian, repentant and in full harmony with sur- 
rounding nature. A reviewer tells us that only 
with full knowledge of such points is one able to 
realize the depth of the “Parsifal’’ drama and its 
mystic significance. And Wagner wept! 


“statistics do 
the 


HE man who first declared that 


not prove anything” knew more than 


compilers of tedious facts and figures. It is cer 
tainly never safe to depend upon merely one or two 
authorities in case the research is for the history of 
departed singers. 

Last week we published a brief obituary of Ro 
sine Stolz, a singer whose real name was Victorine 
Nob, and who also sang in opera and concert at 
different periods in her career as Madame Ternaux 
Héloise. It so happens that 


and Mademoiselle 


there was another prima donna named _ Stolz, 
Therese being her baptismal name. It was the death 
of this Therese Stolz that we desired to chronicle. 
She passed away recently in Milan, Italy, at the 
age of sixty-four or sixty-five. One authority 
states she was born at Trieste, about the year 1838 
It was Therese Stolz who became Verdi's friend and 
that composer’s ideal Aida. She was the first to 
sing the role in Italy after the first production of 
the opera in Cairo in 1871. 

The other prima donna, Rosine Stolz, according 
to the biographical sketches at hand, was born in 
Paris, February 13, 1815. She 
soprano and sang at the Grand Opéra in Paris from 
1837 to 1847. 
lished as recently as 1900, do not record her death, 


was a meZZO 


The musical dictionaries, one pub- 


and if still living, she is over eighty-seven years 
old. So far as we know, neither Therese Stoiz nor 
Rosine Stolz ever visited the United States. Th: 
historians neglected to make any mention of the 
present abiding place of the older of the two sing 
ers 
- 
HAT over gilded coterie, the Newport ring of 
the Four Hundred, received a merited re 
buke the other day from an artist who refused to 
sing while the guests of a “leader” were dining 
The lady engaged by the hostess expected the affair 
arranged to be a musicale in the drawing room 
\rriving at the house, however, she learned that 
she was expected to sing in an adjoining room, 
while the guests in the other apartment were eat 
ing and drinking. She refused to sing under th¢ 
circumstances and it is reported that the hostess 
and many of her guests were “insulted.” This is 
not the first time the people in Newport have at 
tempted to belittle singers and musicians. It is 
not many years ago that one of the thick skinned 
millionaires in the Rhode Island city by the sea 
engaged one of our leading string quartets to assist 
a famous singer at a big musicale. The host had 
also engaged a string picking troupe to play while 
supper was served. For some reason, the swarthy 
strollers did not keep the engagement, and without 
considering for an instant the amenities, the host 
approached the leader of the string quartet as that 
gentleman and his fellow artists were about to de 
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part, and asked if they would remain and play music 
during the supper. “We do not play dinner mu- 
sic” was the stern and prompt reply, and with this 
the quartet leader and his colleagues hurried out of 
the house. 

Henry Watterson, of 
Louisville Courier-Journal, has written energetically 


the brilliant editor the 


about Newport and the “colony.”’ There can be 
only one regret over his powerful censure and that 
is that these idle creatures get too much notoriety, 


a thing they crave above all else 


HE papers have recently been referring to the 
fact Mme 
concert in Newport given by Miss 


that Blauvelt received $500 for 
singing at one 
Leary: that ; 
Van Alen paid this $500 and paid Mr. Oumiroff 
Mr. and 


vi linist, also re 


is, under her management. James J. 
(come off) $300, which is his regular fee 


Mme 


ceived larg: 


Breitner, the pianist and 


Well, 


more than $500 to sing at one concert, although 


fees now, Blauvelt is worth 


she is an American. Blauvelt sings better than 


most of those people that come over here from 


Europe to sing and that charge $600 and $800 to 
sing Why like the 
Herald take any exception by making headlines in 


which it says that these are large sums to pay and 


should an American paper 


that there is dissatisfaction? There is no dis- 


satisfaction 


some 


Our American singers ought to 


charge much more and our American managers 
ought to insist that they should receive larger sums 
Their voices are going rapidly as they get older 
and they ought to get as much money as possible. 
\ singer depends entirely upon her momentary 
It is not everybody that can do 


| lome”’ fe Tr 


phy sical condition. 
Patti sing 
sixty years and never study many other things, 


as does “Home, Sweet 


thereby retaining her voice 


of the has 


HE 


tempted managers to take a liberal view of 


general prosperity country 


the prospects of the approaching musical season 


and the consequence is the engagement of a large 


number of artists, some of whom would otherwise 

have been detained on the other 
ANOTHER side for a_ while before coming 
SEASON. here In quest of gold they 


continue to look to us for an es 
cape from the usual musical poverty which exists 
on the other side, and there is no reason why they 
should not be welcomed here and secure as many 
\merican dollars as they can find, and then go 
back to Europe and enjoy them in their usual small 
way. 

The grind of the opera will continue to be the 
same. ‘| here may be here and there an exception 
in the way of a new voice or a new personality, but 
nothing of great moment can be expected from an 
institution which is not based upon music but upon 
the impulses of a fashionable set that looks upon 
the opera house as a medium for the exchange of 
Mr. Grau 


continue in the management and will continue so 


courtesies and social! amenities will 
indefinitely, as this paper has long since said, for 
there was not anything whatever in the announce 
effect that he would re 


1] the way from 


ment ihat was made to the 
The 


$10,000 to $50,000 a vear clear 


tire. manager who inakes a 


for such larger 
sums than these are all exaggerated—is not very apt 


to relinquish the management in favor of 


someone 


else who, appreciating the artistic necessities of the 
hour in America, might do something which would 
help along the musical scheme here. Mr 
takes 


Grau is 


an excellent business man and very few 


chances, and he does not emulate the methods of 
Mr. Abbey, who introduced 
him imto this field and who showed him many of 


the points which are at the bottom of his success 


his former partner 


It must also be remembered that when Mr. Abbey 





failed he did not fail alone. It was the firm of Ab 
bey, Schoeffel & Grau, and we must therefore not 
attach all the blame on poor Abbey, if there be any 
But Abbey was a man of brains; he was one of 
those typical American speculators and he did not 
have such an opportunity to make money as others 
for the reason that the field of music is limited 
Che opportunities which exist for making millions 
in other directions are limited down into the thou 
sands in music. 

Outside of that will come the performances of 
the Mascagni company, which opens the season in 
reality and which will be headed by the eminent com 
poser himself, against whom a great many unwar 
ranted prejudices exist, based on a national feeling 
Some of our critics are too Teutonic to be able to 
see that in modern Italy there is something in the 
way of music that indicates a new trend and a mod- 
ern romantic spirit, and an attempt really to get 
away from set forms of opera through an exhaust 
ive utilization of the orchestral forces, combined 
with dramatic action, with contemporaneous epi- 
The influences of Richard Wag 
ner are perceptible in every direction in these tend 


sodes as the basis. 


encies, just as in Wagnerian days those of Hector 
Berlioz were perceptible. These things follow each 
otherinchronologicalorder. But Mascagni has done 
some remarkable work and is said to have an inter 
esting and eccentric individuality, and as such he 
may create a furore here that might make him a 
star and thereby militate against the artistic work 
with which he is unquestionably imbued; that is to 
say, he may be spoiled in America as others have 
been. 

Orchestral concerts will be the same old stories 
Mr. Paur is out of the way and in his place we 
have the lymphatic conductors of the hour who 
will give us some unsatisfactory readings and con 
duct some orchestras that will have no rehearsals, 
so there will not be very much fascination in this, 
except possibly in the Boston Orchestra, with its 
finished performance and its magnificent esprit and 
its brilliancy and the uniformity of its work. Mr 
Gericke can wake up and infuse the concerts with 
some little dramatic force and help us along in our 
» understand that the composer when he 
The local orchestras have 


desire te 
wrote ineant something. 
no physical basis and no artistic encouragement 
The individual players are all right, but some of 
them have instruments that should have been dis 
played in pawnbrokers’ shops long since. Many 
of the 
brouchere is a little defective because of calloused 
lips that have been occupied all summer in the 
hotel tooting 


brass instruments have dents and the am 


summer gardens and verandas 
horns and playing the clarinets, but this even ap- 
plies to the members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. We cannot make any change in America 
under the present conditions so far as this is con 
cerned, because the country will not give orchestral 
players such a living as to make them independent 
of work outside of their own symphonic orchestra 

Recitals and concerts, with vocalists, will be held 
galore. and in these some of our American singers 
and plavers will get an opportunity to deliver them 
selves and illustrate whether they have made an) 
advancement or progress in the true secrets of the 
art and that 


and sentiment and in the display of a dramatic gift, 


of music, is, the expression of force 
and in the temperamental elements of musical ex 


pression. They also must show that music notes 
were not written simply to show what tone should 
be produced, but that tones should be produced to 
illustrate what their significance is in an artistic 
What do they illustrate? What do they 
What And if 
singers and players can do something of that kind 
be 


for nothing so as to get newspapet 


sense. 


mean? do they sav? \merican 


may able to go to Europe and sing and 


thes 
play there 
notices and come back here and get better salaries 


for the stamp of European approval is always 


necessary before we can believe our ears and our 
eyes; but why this is belongs to another time 
From present appearance the season will be suc 
cessful, financially speaking, and that is one of the 
chief points to be considered in the question of 
music, and this also seems strange and yet it is a 
fact. Somehow or other music cannot be separated 
from money. .The painter must buy his colors, his 
brushes, his canvases, his easels, and he must pay 
rent for his studio in order to get the proper light, 
and the musician must pay for his sheet music and 
his instrument and his tuning and his repairs, &c 
and the teacher must be paid and the halls must be 
paid for and the managers must receive their pay 
and so it goes, and therefore money and music can 


1 


not be separated. If we could get all those things 


for nothing, why, of course, music could then be 


and we would reach an 


the 


separated from money 


zsthetic existence which Greeks might have 


envied. The only thing musicians expect to get 
for nothing are notices in this paper, to which they 
must do something—they 


are welcome, but they 


must make music 


HE balance of the year 1877 Tschaikowsky trav 


eled about—enabled to do this by Frau von 
Meck’s liberal allowance—in search of his health 
and of rest. This entire period is told of in the let 
ters; but just these, frankly confessed, are not 
among the most interest 
A NEW ing that have come from 
TSCHAIKOWSKY his pen 
BIOGR APHY-—-THE Throughout the corre 
CONVALESCENCE. spondence to the Meck 
there is a tone of the 


warmest gratitude in which the reader must share if 
he be at all sympathetic Knowing Tschaikowsky 
as the biographer Modeste reveals him in this book 
it is safe to predict that without some such aid as 


the Meck offered him he 
the shock of his marriage 


would not have survived 
So let us be grateful to 
this warm hearted woman for the later compositions 


He 


her 


himself declares enthusias 
“May 


the 


of Tschaikowsky 


tically in a letter to every note which 


comes from my pen in future be dedicated to 


you 4 
suddenly to 
He 


if so he 


From Clarens Tschaikowsky goes 


Paris—in contradiction to his plans puts it as 


though he went to hear some operas; met 
vith disappointment, and we soon find him in Flor 
where his physi 


ence. Next he writes from Rome, 


al condition gives him no little worry: every noise 
tears his nerves, and the sound of a passing wagon 
Worst of all, he 

He 
arranges that 
to 


sets him aflame with insane rage 
does not trust himself to remain alone has the 
company of one of his brothers and 
another may come to him when it is necessary 
the Venice 


looked over with only the eye of the average tourist 


leave first. Rome, both cities are 


It is very plain that the will to live has not yet stirred 
l'schaikowsky bravely since his matrimonial esca 


pade 

The next stop is Vienna, from which point he 
writes his benefactress some letters reproaching het 
with a lack of religious sentiment, and admitting his 
own fondness for the church and its consolations 

In Vienna he sees a “Walktire” performance, and 


says he was bored by it What a Don Quixote is 


(And 


wasting all his forces in the chase for the impossible 


this Wagner!” he protests that Wagner is 


when he really has the talent to achieve something ; 


that his theories are paralyzing his inspiration 


that—and here we in amazement—at bottom 


gasp 
Wagner is a symphonist! 


Probably none of Wagner's more virulent critics 


misunderstood him as much as Ischaikowsky, mis 


took his aim so entirely This error in judgment 
cannot be laid at the dvoors of ignorance of Wag 
ner’s works, for | schaikowsky had heard the entire 
‘Ring” only the year previous at Bayreuth. What 


irritated him about this music was the kaleidoscopic 
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quality, the little bits of melody which succeeded 
one another and came to rest nowhere. 


His proof that Wagner was symphonic in his ten- 


dencies is almost comical: He calls attention to the 
fact that in concerts the ““Walkiirenitt” is so effect- 
ive, while in the opera the scenery makes it appear 
imposibly ludicrous! 

And then the libretto of the “Ring”! As a folk 
story, yes; but as an opera libretto, never. Poor 
Peter Iljitsch. If he had only succeeded half as 
well in writing for the stage as Wagner has then his 
fame as operatic composer would not be the doubt- 
ful one it is today. 

On the heels of this depreciation comes another. 
He studies 3rahms’ C minor Sym- 
phony, and wonders why the Germans are making 


the score of 


all this fuss about Brahms; he finds him cold—Dieu 
de tonnerre! the C minor, mind you, with that mag- 
nificent first movement—and pretentious without 
depth. “Anyway,” he writes, “I believe Germany is 
sinking, musically, and now the French are coming 
to the head: recently I heard the ballet ‘Sylvia,’ by 
Delibes. * * * In the last few years I have 
heard nothing that has charmed me so much as 
‘Sylvia’ and ‘Carmen.’ ” 

So much for Tschaikowsky as a prophet. 

But we must be gracious and remember that Ger- 
many had treated him rather shabbily. In Vienna 
his “Romeo” had been hissed, and when he saw 
Liszt, the year before, the latter had been so polite 
that Tschaikowsky mistrusted him. 

Modeste then promises to join his brother, and 
they mean to travel Italy. Letters are printed from 
Venice, Milan and San Remo—all without much in- 
terest. 

Suddenly Tschaikowsky receives news that he is 
expected to be a commissioner of music at the Paris 
K’xposition, and the salary is to be 1,000 rubles a 
month, which information upsets him completely. 
He longs for rest, and after much debate declines 
the well paid honor. 

ne portion of a late letter is worth considering, 
for in it he gives the Meck his opinion of his con- 
temporary Russian composers—-whom he thinks, by 
the way, are at the head of all other nationalities. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff he admires, but regrets that this 
composer has followed a wrong path too long; Cui 
he dismisses as being a talented dilettante; Borodin 
is unfortunately for music a professor of chemistry ; 
Mussorgsky is done for and Balakireff is the light 
f the entire circle, but his talent is blunted by a re 
sounds sad 


he admits, 


work of these 


ligious fanaticism. This, 


enough, but how much better is the 
men than the pitiful efforts of a brahms! 
Chis does not call for further comment save that 


with this the account of the year 1877 concludes 


WHY ? 


rs The Musical Courier Extra: 
While there are a great number of subjects on which | 


igree with you, it affords me a great deal of pleasure 


' ] } 
© declare myself with you heart and soul in your attitude 
igainst high priced foreign singers and musicians generally 


vho are brought over to this country year after year at 


laries away beyond what they are capable of earning in 


their own countries 

It is a well known fact, although beyond any explaining, 
a foreign stamp from a mu 
America with 
open arms and pocketbooks as being the real thing. Why? 
Take the 


?) us each season with 


hat almost anything bearing 
iclan to a piece of crockery is welcomed in 
Because it is foreign and therefore must be good 
singers who come over to delight ( 
grand opera, and who, in nearly every case, hold out for 
salary each time, and get it. If these artists are such 
the sun don’t the people on the other 


more 
paragons, why unde 
ide, who claim to have a much superior spirit of appre 
ation of musical art to we dollar chasing Americans, pay 
them the necessary salaries to keep them there? Again, if 
we cannot half appreciate, because of our lack of musical 
great artists, why should we be called 
money than the dear people on. the 


their efforts and 


cducation, these 


ipon to put 


other side, 


up more 


who can appreciate conse 


juently derive from their performances greater pleasure 


than we? 


I frankly contess that these questions are much 


more easily asked than answered, and probably the condi- 
tions as they exist today will continue as long as grand 
opera is run by a foreigner, who is considered by an 
American board of directors (who know nothing about 
music, to say nothing of what singers in their own country 
are capable of doing if given half a chance) to be the 
great and only impresario, and whose antipathy to Ameri- 
can artists is only excelled by his admiration for foreign 
ones, is given free rein to hire whom he pleases at what- 
ever price he pleases. 

However, the greater amount of blame is on the shoul 
ders of the American people as a class, who are not willing 
to encourage art in any form among their own people. No 
one can prove anything until given an opportunity; and 
so with our American singers—they will never prove their 
ability over the foreigners in the musical world until given 
the opportunity by and the encouragement of their own 
AMERICAN MUSICIAN 


people. 
New York City, September 12, 1902 
N the other ‘side they do not pay those paragons 
the necessary salaries to keep them there, be- 
cause they do not possess the money. Without 
Government subvention none of these opera houses 
could be directed at all, and as for the one in Lon- 
don, that is directed the same as the one in New 
York—on a silly fashionable basis. There is no art 
in it except that England is somewhat ahead of us 
in art, being older, but the insular Britain and the 
American are very far removed from the European 
continental basis of art, for if they were not so far 
removed they would not be doing what they are 
doing with these operatic stars. That is one evi- 

dence against them at once. 

We can appreciate it, and we have a big musical 
education here, and we do know what these artists 
are, but we do not appreciate our own artists; there 
is a prejudice among us against our own artists. 
Now, if the writer of the above, “The American 
Musician,” wants to get at that secret he must go 
down into the nature of the national construction. 
Peoples in this country are not amalgamated. They 
consist of descendants of Puritans—of English, of 
Spanish Catholics, of French and the Creoles, their 
descendants; they consist of Germans, North and 
South Germans, there being quite a distinction ; they 
consist of Austrians, Hungarians, Poles and Rus- 
sians; they consist of Italians from various sections 
of Italy, also with their distinctions ; also of Rouma- 
nians, and then there is a little influx of Japanese 
and Chinamen, and there are some Eskimos, and 
then come the aboriginal Indians, and then we have 
our friends, the Irish and the Scotch, and there are 
some people from the British Isles in the Channel 
there that are a different set again, of Norman de- 
scent ; and then we have some Dutch and some Bel- 
gians, and we have some Danes and some other 
Scandinavians, and we have some Fins. There are 
also here in this country some Malays and some 
Hindoos. Quite a number of people here are of 
\frican descent, we understand—some eight or 
nine million; and then we have some Mexicans that 
slipped over across the border, and some that came 
along when we took Texas, and there are some new 
Mexicans, too, some Aztec descendants—not the 
modern Mexicans; and then there are some people 
from South America that have come up here, and 
some West Indians and some Filipinos, and in addi- 
tion to these we have Canadians and Portuguese, 
and other geese, and so it will be seen that there is 
quite a mixture of races represented within our bor- 
ders here, also including Egyptians and Greeks and 
others. 

Now, how are we going to get down to a basis of 
appreciating American talent? The Bohemians 
went to work in Chicago and gave Kubelik more 
money than he ever got in any'city of the globe be- 
cause it is the biggest Bohemian city, and so there 
are cities in this country which are bigger in popu- 
lation than the largest cities of the different coun- 
tries from where the people came. There are more 
Jews in New York than there ever were in Pales- 
tine—much less Jerusalem. When Titus took Jeru 
salem there were not one-fifth as many Jews there 
as there are now in the city of New York. A great 
many Jews go to musical entertainments and ap- 


plaud the American singers, especially if the singer 
happens to be a Jew, but then they make no distinc- 
tions in this respect. They also applaud all other 
kinds of singers and players because they are musi- 
cal by nature. Very few Irish people, for instance, 
ever go to concerts in this country. The Germans 
attend their German singing societies and engage 
Scotchmen 
hates a 


foreigners as soloists, chiefly Germans. 
do not attend concerts. The Scotchman 
symphony as much as a ’possum hates a dog. The 
Frenchmen are seldom to be seen at concerts. The 
Italians go to cheap Italian performances in New 
York city if you give them passes, or they will go 
to galleries in case a great Italian star appears. The 
people who patronize the concerts in the United 
States are chiefly the Americans—the real Ameri- 
can stock that goes back, it makes no difference into 
what kind of a nationality, originally by heredity. 
but that is now American—those people who speak 
English at home in their houses, not those who 


still speak German or French or Spanish or 
Italian or Russian or Hungarian, or any of 
these languages. People who go to the op 

eras and concerts in this country are those 
people who speak English at home, that is, 


the American and the Jew. The Jew assimilates 
rapidly, and he goes to concerts because he is mu 
sical. We do not know and we do nét care why, 
but he always pays because he knows how to make 
money and knows how to spend it right. All the 
managers will say that. Even Jewish musicians pay 
when they go to concerts. There are several dead 
head musicians in this city and Brooklyn who never 
pay if they can help it, but they are not Jews. One 
of them is a Scotchman. He never pays; he does 
not like music, but he goes because he is admitted 
free. If he liked music he would support it 

The above writer says that these questions are 
difficult to answer. They are pretty easy we think 
He must not say anything about Mr. Grau, as we 
notice that he refers to him indirectly. Mr. Grau 
is doing what the people ask him to do, and all this 
blame falls upon the shoulders of the people in 
America, not the American people. The American 
people are all right, but it is the people in America 
who are wrong, and there is a great distinction be 
tween these two things. After the people in Amer 
ica become Americans then the American singer 
and player will have a chance; but while our cities 
are filled with foreigners and while our “blooded 
stock,” as it is called, the stock that Henry Wat 
terson so much despises, is foreign and continues 
to be so by reason of intermarriage, we are going 
to support foreign institutions; and it is not so bad 
after all, for after a while we will own the whole of 
When Pierpont Morgan’s schemes go 


Europe. 
it will all 


through there will not be anything there 
be one and the millennium will have been reached 
and then they will pay to hear Americans in Fu 
rope. 


Letters for Artists. 
Righty addressed to the following are at Tue Mt 


stcat Courter office. Please remit postage and ad 


and the letters will be forwarded 
Miss Lulu M 
Mrs. T. B. Hyndman 
\ristide Franceschetti 


dresses 


Genet 


Miss Leontine Gaertner 
Mme. Vesta Dodge Hartzell 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Arnold 
Thomas Meux 

R. Paul. 

Miss Ethel Inman 


H. Evan Williams 
—— Camponi. 
Miss Alma Robert 
U. G. Baillie. 
William T. Blomberg 


Cart Hauser.—Carl Hauser resumed his violin instruc 
tion September 15 at his studio, 1364 Lexington avenue 
The Sunday morning violin recitals at his studio will begin 


October 5 
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BERLIOZ ENCORE. 


66 H, Berlioz, 
that nose!” 


3erlioz! That head, those locks, 

Then a lot of inanities shouted 

the especial privilege of the student—and the 
whole was Hector’s greeting as he arrived at the 
Villa Medici. Punch is ordered from Fleury, the 
cool headed factotum, and the wine bottles, empty 
or otherwise, are flung off the table. Fleury inter- 
cedes just in time to save the glasses, which were 
on the way to join the bottles. 

The scene reads as if it had happened yesterday 
But youth is ever youthful, and those happy times 
when drink stands for noise repeat themselves with 
each generation. 

How much 
this description I do not know, but as no writer can 
exaggerate the follies of young blood it probably 
is nearer the truth than the limper lines of Men- 


Berlioz drew on his imagination in 


delssohn about the same period. 
Ss & 

Berlioz had brought his music scores with him 
to Rome, but in Paris he had left some other scores 
unsettled, and they made him anxious and impa 
tient. At first which he 
thought sufficient 
dust of the Eternal City from his French heels; but 
Horace Vernet warned him that such an act would 
Then came 


there came no letters, 


excuse for shaking the classic 


mean dismissal from the Académie. 
news which made his duty clear: he must proceed 
at once to Paris and kill two guilty women and an 
innocent man! He does not stop to tell the reader 
what it was all about, but disguises himself as a 
woman and starts for the French capital. 

Those days travel was slow, and the one of the 
flaming locks had time to cool his heels and also 
his head in the diligence. At Nice his reason re- 
turned; he wrote a pleading letter to Papa Vernet 
and asked to be taken back into the Villa Medici, 
as he had not yet crossed the Italian border. Ver- 
net forgives, and Hector writes of his intended vic- 
tims: “Well, they are saved.” Back he wanders 
to Rome and composition by means of Genoa and 
Incidentally the secret service of Sar- 
which he 


Florence. 
dinia suspects him as a revolutionist- 
was, but only in a musical way—and refuses to be- 
lieve that he is a composer, because he does not 
work at the piano. 

<< 


“TI am as fierce as a chained dog,” he growls 
while in his Roman exile, and even the Carnival 
does only irritate him. He escapes to the Abruzzi 
Mountains, grows chummy with a brigand, and of 
course romances about it 

To follow him during this time racks the nerves 
Never was a Celtic flea more restless, and this state 
may account in part for some of his cavilling. Noth- 
ing pleases him. The marvelous frescoes of Miche! 
Angelo are dismissed with a word, while he cries 
to high heaven because the Sistine Choir is made 
up of only thirty-two voices. 

And Palestrina? He admits the charm 
simple harmonies and quotes a portion of the “Im- 
properia” with this slaughtering comment: “It is 
quite possible that the musician who wrote these 
four part psalms, in which there is neither melody 
nor rhythm, and in which the harmony is confined 
to perfect chords with a few suspensions, may have 


of the 


had some taste and a certain amount of scientific 
knowledge; but genius—the idea is absurd.” 

Do not try to explain this away by believing that 
Berlioz was too young, for he already had twenty- 
eight years and a vast amount of important compo- 
sitions behind him. Besides, he had his autobiog- 
raphy under his eyes until near the end of his life 
and easily could have run a pen through the ver- 
dict; but he chose that it remain, and I do not recall 
that anywhere else he wrote to the contrary. Pales- 
trina was only a “patient chord manufacturer” to 
the composer of the “Symphonie Fantastique.” 
This is not so strange when you remember that 
Berlioz was a superb colorist, that he spent his life 
dividing the hues of tone until he had invented a 
new scale of chromatic tone color. A great in- 
ventor of themes he never was. 

s € 

Once he attended a gala performance of high 
mass, which music amused him, especially the fact 
that the soprano solos were sung by a large man 
with a rubicund face and black whiskers. “ “Good 
heavens!’ I said to my neighbor, who was choking 
with laughter, ‘is everything miraculous in this 
favored country? Did you ever see a bearded cas- 
trato before?’ 

‘Castrato!’ cried an Italian lady who was seated 
in front of us and whose indignation was aroused 
by our laughter and our remarks—‘d’avvero non 
é castrato!” 

“*Do you know him, madam?’ 

“*Per Bacco! non burlate. Imparate, pezzi 
d’asino, che quel virtuoso maraviglioso é il marito 
They were husband and wife! 

eS = 

Now it is Naples that attracts Berlioz. 
and drinks with the lazzaroni—shovels a mountain 
of smoking macaroni into his mouth with his fin 
gers and cools it with a can of Posilippian wine. 
At parting the crew give him a huge onion as a 


mio.’ ” 


He eats 


souvenir, which literally draws tears from his eyes 
He even believes for a moment that the brigand’s 
life is the only career for an honest man, which is a 
genuine comic opera conclusion, 

Back to Rome once more, and in sheer ennui and 
spleen he sketches a new philosophic system—‘Sys 
Indifferentismin Universal Matter” 
to pro- 


tem of Absolute 


a transcendental doctrine which tended 


duce in man absolute perfection and the suscepti 


bility of a block of stone. Happy thought! 


The monotony is varied by a scandal. One of 
the students, who declared that the sure way of 
winning the affections of the housemaids was to 


look sad and wear white trousers, had been caught 
making love to the wife of Vernet’s footman. This 
tided Berlioz over until he was privileged to set 
out for France, his Roman stay having drawn to 
an end, thanks to Vernet’s leniency. 
== <= 

With Paris the love for Miss Smithson crops out 

this time Berlioz does not lay the malady 


anew 
at the door of his Shakespeare adoration. He 
gives a concert at the Conservatoire and Miss 


Smithson attends at the invitation of some friend; 
she recognizes her fanatic follower of years ago 
and actually agrees to meet him. You all 
that soon afterward they married, and that Berlioz 


know 
spent years paying off her debts: she was unfor- 
tunate enough to lose her fortune in an unlucky 
They 


were pretty happy at first, but if poverty comes in 


theatrical venture, and then to break her leg 


at the window love goes out by the fire escape. 
When they were married Berlioz had ‘300 francs, 
borrowed from my friend Gounet, and a fresh quar- 
rel with my parents.” This sounds flippant, but 
the struggle was no joke. Nearly all the money 
realized by benefit concerts went toward his wife’s 
indebtedness. He met Paganini and composed the 
“Harold Symphony,” which was not a howling 
success—one of the papers even made sport of it: 
“Ha, ha, ha! haro! Harold!” And someone re- 


proached him with not being brave enough to blow 
out his brains. 

Enemies? Bless your heart, Berlioz had more 
enemies than Mendelssohn had friends, and he was 
adding to them all the time. He attended the pre 
miére of Cherubini’s “Ali Baba,” and at the end of 
the first act said, loud enough to be heard all about 
him: ‘Twenty francs for an idea!” This offer he 
doubled with each act, and at the finale got up with: 
“Upon my word, I am not rich enough. I give it 
up!” It must have come to Cherubini’s ears, and 
how Berlioz was loved for it! 

ee & 

At the time of great financial straits arrived that 
well known gift of 20,000 francs from Paganini 
Ferdinand Hiller did not believe that Paganini was 
the donor, but was simply used to disguise the 
modesty of Berlioz’s friend Bartin, the proprietor 
of the Journal des Débats. This information came 
to Hiller from Rossini, who 
doubts on the subject. 

When Berlioz rushed to Paganini to express his 
thanks the violinist acknowledged them and con- 
cluded: “Now, none of the people who cabal against 


had apparently no 


you will dare to say another word, for they know 
that I am a good judge and that J am not easy.” 


Berlioz himself asks what Paganini meant by the 


last phrase and wonders among others if he meant 
But if he 


“T don’t give my easily.” 


pushed his inquiries further he at least does not 


mit ney 


acquaint the reader of it; he pays his debts out of 
the sum and has still a fine bit remaining—enough 
he hopes, .to free him from the horrible necessity 
of writing feuilletons, the bane of his life 

During this purchased liberty he composes “Ro 
meo.” It was received just as irreverently as its 
predecessors, one Paris paper finding the Queen 
Mab Scherzo “a little f 


an ill greased syringe.” 


grotesque noise like that of 
There’s intimate criticism 
for you! 

ct & 

You must have guessed that the marital happi 
ness of M. Hector Berlioz would 
end of the story. Neither did it. 
but a few years after its arrival we find the 


not last to the 
There is a child, 
Louis; 
fond father complaining of his wife’s jealousy. She 
accused him of loving another, and he argues that 
he might as well do it so long as he 1s blamed for 
it After this he had a traveling companion, who 
attended him constantly. He does not mention the 
sex of the camarade, but if you cannot guess it | 
shall not presume to do it for you. Besides, an 
amicable separation took place between Berlioz 
and his wife, so you may guess as wickedly as you 
please. 

The composer sneaked his music and his traveling 
kit out of his own house and set forth to conquer 
Europe. 

=e <= 

Berlioz was probably the first of the traveling 
virtuoso conductors, and if one stops to think of 
the difficulties he known were 
before him the enterprise appears foolhardy. 

I wonder if he did not undertake the tournée in 
You may imag 


which must have 


order to escape Madame Berlioz! 
ine that, poking about Germany, he collided with 
most of the celebrities of his day 

His keen eye took a man’s measure swiftly and 
Old Schott, the patriarch publisher of 
he famous beauty 


accurately. 
Mainz, he found to look “like t 

in the woods, as though he had slept for the last 
100 years.” 

Mendelssohn welcomes him to 
two even swap batons and complimentary letters 
Well, why not? Neither believed in the other, and 
two insincerities—like the grammarian’s negatives 
Mendelssohn really 


Leipsic, and the 


make one positive sincerity. 
never got at Berlioz’s music—it was too much the 
opposite pole to his own neat writing. “I cannot 
conceive anything more insipid, wearisome and 


philistine—for, with all his endeavors to go stark 
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mad, he never once succeeds,” wrote the smiling 
Felix once about the music of this noisy French- 
man, But at the time of Berlioz’s visit he was 
cordial almost to the point of friendliness, and the 
visitor was not rude enough to tell us what he 
thought of the other’s compositions save those he 
praised. 
=e <= 

As a conductor Berlioz must have been wonder- 
ful. How these difficult compositions went under 
his baton, with only a few rehearsals and some- 
times amateur players, need not be considered. 
The surprising thing is that they went at all. He 
admits getting ferocious at rehearsals—especially 
at choral ones, when he always grew angry in ad- 
vance: “Indeed, my look must forcibly remind the 
chorus of the Gascon who kicked an inoffensive 
little boy in the street, and to the child’s remon- 
strance that he had done nothing to deserve it, an- 
swered, ‘Only fancy if you had!’” 

Page after page is filled with descriptions of his 
trials and his physical sufferings. He frequently 
shows the earmarks of epilepsy, and during his at- 
tacks of “black philosophy” he hates Bach and 
yawns over Mozart. 

The accounts of these travels are well worth the 
reading. Naturally there is a lot of Berlioz in 
them; but what would you of “this astounding 
musician, who could travel upon a hippogriff in the 
midst of a whirlwind of flames’’? 

He struggled hard enough against prejudice and 
misunderstanding. Once he palmed off a song 
from “Benvenuto Cellini” as one by Schubert; an- 
other time he had the simple “Shepherds’ Chorus” 
from his oratorio “L’Enfance du Christ” produced 
under the name of a fictitious composer. Both 
times it said: “Berlioz could not write like 
that”—at least, so writes Berlioz! 


se <= 


was 


Berlioz’s first matrimonial partner died and he 
-he tells you frankly: “I was obliged 
to do so.” lived only eight years with him 
before death came for her, too. Then he turned to 
that childish love—the Estelle of the pink slippers. 
He hunted her out, found that she was a widow 
and grew as sentimental as a calf over her—she 
was nearing her seventieth year and he was but six 
They corresponded, and Berlioz 
Sen- 
timentalize over this if you have a mind to; to me it 
indicates nothing more than the approach of senil- 
ity, the aftermath of a racking life. The autobiog- 
raphy concludes in 1865, four years previous to his 


married again 
But she 





years her junior. 
professes to have found solace in her letters. 


death. 


One incident more and then I’ll have done with 
this subject. Berlioz relates how poor Jullien after 
his London bankruptcy came to Paris to give con- 
certs. His mind was going—how far it was already 
gone I leave you to judge from Berlioz’s account: 
“He had laid claim to an extraordinary discovery 
in acoustics, which he imparted to everybody. Put- 
ting a finger in each ear he listened to the dull 
sound thus produced in the head by the blood pass- 
ing through the arteries, and firmly believed it was 
a colossal A produced by the terrestrial globe re- 
volving in space. Then whistling a D, an E flat or 
an F, he would exclaim enthusiastically: ‘It is the 
A, the real A, the A of the spheres, the Diapason 
of Eternity!’ ” 

The next stage in this insanity was that he had 
seen God in a blue cloud; then he played the pic- 
colo on the Boulevard des Italiens, in his cab, and 
finally died raving. “How many musicians are 
there at the present moment, just as mad as he, who 
are treated seriously?” asks Berlioz. And proba- 
bly his contemporaries thought it a very strange 
question for M. Berlioz to ask. 

: ce 

Raymond Bouyer in Le Ménestrel is rewarming 

the subject of Wagner-Chopin musical coinci- 


dences, and harps on the similarity of mood in the 
works of these two composers. Occasionally there 
are phrases in Wagner that Chopin wrote, but the 
manner in which they are used knocks the Chopin- 
ity clean out of them. When heard from the or- 
chestra pit they scarcely suggest Chopin, but when 
you find them in the piano score they are readily 
traceable; ergo, the two men thought differently— 
Chopin for the piano and Wagner for the orches- 
tra. Let us bury it—until the next time! 
es <= 

The same journal tells of Jouvin, a critic of other 
days, who wrote: “Richard Wagner is the Marat 
of music, while Hector Berlioz is the Robespierre.” 
Also that “Wagner is Berlioz without melody.” 
Ma foi, these Gallic imaginations! 

es €& 

Armand Weil is working over the Flaubert man- 
uscripts, the property of the author’s niece, Ma- 
dame Franklin Crout, trying to formulate into 
some theory of style the giant’s manner of work- 
ing. He writes to the Revue Universitaire: 

“The enormous mass of rough notes for ‘Sa- 
lammbo’ gives an impression of extreme laborious- 
ness and conscientiousness. Everything is written 
down, the simple and abstract record of the idea; 
pages bristling with words and almost illegible, in 
which, striving to render the scene visible, he ex- 
hausts himself in seeking the just phrase and the 
striking image; sketches of the final form in which 
the phrase becomes rounded out and harmoniously 
developed. To recognize and follow in these un- 
classified papers the successive stages of the style 
of ‘Salammb6’ would take a matter of several 
years.” 

The passage from the mere indication to the 
sketch is shown in the following case: 

Flaubert wishes to describe the visit of Narr’ 
Havas to Salammbé, and accordingly notes down: 

“Oriental compliments.” 

‘Then he develops the theme: 

“But Narr’ Havas continuing, compared his de- 
sires to flowers which languish for the rain, to 
strayed travelers who wait for the dawn. He told 
her also that she was fairer than the morn, better 
than the morning breeze or the face of one’s host.” 

This will make interesting reading for the few 
idealists who still believe that every word has its 
exact place. The trail to that goal is marked by 
illustrious failures and the bleaching bones of the 
unsuccessful ones. Doubtless Flaubert died of the 
malady. Daudet sighed over Baudelaire: ‘Poor 
Baudelaire! It was that long search for the exact 
word which killed him.” 

ese <= 

In the new Virginia edition of the complete Poe 
now appearing, edited by Prof. James A. Harrison, 
an effort has been made to collect the author’s vari- 
ous journalistic contributions. Among others there 
is this remarkable plea for inconsistency—or dra- 
matic consistency, frequently much the same thing: 

“In all commentating on Shakespeare there has 
been a radical error, never yet mentioned. It is the 
error of attempting to expound his characters—to 
account for their actions—to reconcile his incon- 
sistencies—not as if they were the coinage of a hu- 
man brain, but as if they had been actual existences 
upon earth. We talk of Hamlet the man, instead 
of Hamlet the dramatis persona—of Hamlet the 
god, in place of Hamlet that Shakespeare created. 
If Hamlet had really lived and if the tragedy were 
an accurate record of his deeds, from this record 
(with some trouble) we might, it is true, reconcile 
his inconsistencies and settle to our satisfaction his 
true character. But the task becomes the purest 
absurdity when we deal only with a phantom. It is 


not (then) the inconsistencies of the acting man 
which we have as a subject of discussion (although 
we proceed as if it were, and thus inevitably err), 
but the whims and vacillations, the conflicting ener- 
gies and indolences of the poet. It seems to us lit- 


tle less than a miracle that this obvious point should 
have been overlooked.” 


eS & 


I have, I confess, a strong inclination for every- 
thing from Professor Harrison’s pen. If his first 
book, “A Group of Poets and Their Haunts,” had 
appeared in bleak Boston, what a rustle of refined 
appreciation would have been heard! How the 
chilly New England choir would have chortled! 
3ut no one with Yankee blood or a reader of Em- 
erson’s transcendental pie-philosophies could have 
written such a full blooded, such a richly poetic 
volume. James Albert Harrison is a Southerner; 
his early prose style recalls Gautier in its luxuri- 
ance of design and color. 

ws 
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“Gently the Troubadour 


must have suffered from 


The bard who 
Touched His Guitarrh” 
hay fever. 


sang 


Last week I did not attempt to answer the 
extraordinary statements of my editor-iri-chief, Mr. 
Blumenberg, touching on the ticklish question 
of artist and critic. 1 did not do so because I have 
no license at large to play the role of apologist for 
my guild. That is a task for Dean Krehbiel. But 
I did try to explain the fascinations of artistic so- 
ciety for the music critic. If we are hero worship- 
pers is it not because of the discouraging mass of 
mediecre music we are forced to endure during a 
long season? Therefore when the right man or 
woman, or orchestra, or operatic company appears 
the pendulum is apt to swing enthusiasm-wards. 


* — 


~—_— ? 


> 
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Let me put into a few propositions the position 
taken by Mr. Blumenberg. He asserts, inter alia: 

First. That critics make too much of the artist’s 
personality, neglecting the music he or she plays or 
sings. 

Second. Critics are today at the mercy of artists, 
depending upon their favorable attitude—reversing 
the old time problem. 

Third. That these conditions operate unfavorably 
on the esthetic and social development of the critic, 
not to mention the fact that he earns too little 
money for the quality of work he produces. 

As I understand, the above is the gist of Mr. 
Blumenberg’s t..cee editorials and I do not contend 
It is in their 


that they are absolutely fallacious. 
Let us 


special application that he errs, so I think. 
sift his statements. 

First. The position of a music critic on a daily 
newspaper is a peculiar one—peculiarly dispiriting. 
In the social strata which obtain in every well reg- 
ulated newspaper the music critic is a negligible 
quantity. He ranks above the hall porter, but he 
certainly ranks under the sporting editor. The city 
editor regards him and his grievances with ill smoth- 
ered ennui, contempt. Go to an editor, as we all have 
done, with some question presumably important, 
and then watch the iris of his eye. It tells the tale 
of indifference. The dramatic editor has only to re- 
tail some gossip about a burlesque theatre, and our 
editor beams with attention. Let me tell you the 
reason. Music, as literature, critical and otherwise, 
is not of interest in the editorial councils; music 
does not command the same advertising patronage 
as the theatre. Hence the milk in the cocoanut as 
well as its hairy exterior! 

It follows then as a matter of money—for money 
is the only modern solvent of existence—that the 
music critic is a person tolerated, a necessary nui- 
sance, not a persona grata, as are the police, the 
fire, the sporting and the political reporters. You 
can today, as Mr. Blumenberg would discover if he 
to his old post on a daily, convince with 
an editor of the value of a critical disser- 
tation. I mean a serious one, not the exploitation 
of a singer’s personality. Why? Simply because 
the public buys a paper to read of persons, not of 


returned 
difficulty 
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things. Go to a Paderewski recital and write a 
study of Chopin instead of describing the virtuoso’s 
often your copy will get 


Now Chi ypin 


personality, and see how 


in! The daily newspaper is for news. 


is not news and Paderewski is. Besides a daily pa- 
per is no place for lengthy critical articles ; they read 
Tue Musi- 


it is the public, avid for gossip, 


better in the more leisurely columns of 
CAL COURIER. So 
that is to blame for the state of affairs described in 


Mr. Blumenberg’s first proposition, and not the 
wretched critics. 

Second. His second statement is just one of his 
little jokes. No artist on the globe today is strong 


enough to oust a critic from his position simply be- 


cause criticisms are adverse. The boot is on the 


other leg. Instead of bribery by dinners, gifts and 


all the rest of such rot the music critics of New 
York are in a position to extend positive favors to 
I know of a dozen cases where money has 


—and otherwise—art- 


artists. 
been given by critics to needy 
ists. So much for the dictation of artists to news- 
paper editors. 

Third. Last, thought not 
body and soul with Mr. Blumenberg. 
underpaid crew, and must eke out a wretched exist- 


Indeed 


such straits that I seriously 


I am 
We are an 


least. Herein 


ence with lectures, piano lessons, books, &c. 
this summer I was in 
thought of taking a position in a summer hotel to 
play Strauss [not Richard] in the evening for the 
dancers and in the morning make a shift of recov- 
ering my lost manhood by setting up the pins in 
the bowling alley! ! Luckily THe Musica Cou- 
RIER advanced me $10,000 ( 7), so | have managed to 
pull through the summer. Yes, 
be larger for the quality and quantity of work given. 

We are, as a class, social outcasts, and ground 


our salaries should 


between the upper and nether millstones of public 


opinion and artistic disfavor. I never found an art- 


ist who secretly didn’t think meanly of a critic. If 
you praise artists they patronize you mentally; if 
you criticise them—Oh, God! Help! Help! So sal- 


aries can’t be too big to reimburse us for our out- 
And after all, we must know a little 
littl 


itesimally small in the eyes of public and artist. I 


raged feelings 


about music to criticise, even if that e be infin- 
suspect that new Spaper proprietors count on the love 
of critics for music and discount it in their salaries. 
In any case we are regarded askance. I can see 
W. J. Henderson, 
W. J. Henderson, music critic; 1 can see versatile 


ee the 
Times Saturday Review, viewing W. J. Henderson, 


veshsiog expert, looking down on 


Henderson, present literary editor of 
music critic, as a foolish person to work so hard for 
such a salary—and his is easily the biggest in town. 
As for me I simply kick over the traces and flatly 
call myself music reporter, leaving the editing to my 
betters. I believe in reportage for a daily paper, es- 
says for a musical weekly. To mix the genres is to 
breed confusion, 

Mr. Blumenberg suggests Oscar Wilde’s brilliant 
paradox when he speaks of the critic as artist. 
Would that it were so. 


I dislike it, for the simple reason 


The signing of names is a 
matter ol! taste 
that a man’s name staring him perpetually in the 
from the bottom of a column evokes images 
of corn doctors and hair restoring heroes. Still I 
do not deny the financial value of the signed article 
to its writer. 

So then, I have attempted to show you that the 
critic is the servant of the public, is, 
3ernard Shaw declares,a member of the prostitute 
class in company with clergymen, doctors, bath 
rubbers, actors and street walkers. Like the cocotte, 
he sells himself—his brains—to the highest bidder. 
This does not sound dignified,- but there is a time 


face 


as Gee rge 


for strutting pomp and a time for plain speaking. 
Fortunately newspaper editors do not ask a man to 
stultify himself—another why his pay is 
He may say what he pleases—if he only 
The average reader is not 
He is in Paderew- 
you are!—as 


reason 
small. 
interests his readers. 
interested in Bach or Brahms. 
Reszké, and there 


ski and Jean de 


Henry James so frequently exclaims in “The 
\W ings of the Dove.” 


I may be a moonstruck idealist, but I am really 
glad to realize—through Mr. Blumenberg’s fiery 
-that I have added to the Paderewski, 
de Reszké bank acc Though not an altruist 
I have reached the “midway my 
mortal life” that if I can’t put money in my own 
purse I am contented to put in the purse of poor 
If I have “boomed” artists it 
is not for the desire to but because their 
art excited my too susceptible enthusiasms. Any- 
how, I do not see a remedy proposed by Dr. Blu- 
Are we music critics to go out on a 
to insist that 


exhortations- 
ounts. 


conclusion in 


but deserving Poles. 
“boom”; 


menberg. 
strike for higher wages, 
money winning artist make over at the end of every 
their earnings on the profit 
I fear me 


or are we 
moiety of 
sharing basis? Even in the latter case, 
that the newspaper proprietor and editor—daily 
and otherwise—would prove too spry for us and 
“collar the cash”! No, I not in a “trance,’ 
unless the ecstasy aroused by beautiful art be con- 
sidered such. As the years pile skyward I care less 
and less for the solo singer and player. May he 
as they must eventually—become as ex- 
The orches- 


season a 


am 


and she— 
tinct as the dodo and the flute 
tra will be the only public instrument of the future, 
and chamber music with piano and violin virtuosi 
banished very sensibly to the home. In these de- 
lectable days there will be no music critics; Othel- 
The score’s the 


‘ . ” 
soloist. 


lo’s occupation will have gone. 


thing to catch the conscience of the world. 


J. H. 


Maud “MacCarthy’ Ss London “Notices. 


Miss Maud MacCarthy’s place among the first violinists of the day 


and time cannot now be long before 
as one of the greatest and most thor- 
The extraordinary insight 
she manifested in the 
her reading of the 
with Sefior Arlos 


famous 


is being rapidly established, 


she is universally recognized 


oughly artistic players before the public 


which, as a mere child, interpretation of the 


as remarkable and Brahms 
Bach's 


bear comparison with 


ciassics 18 as ever, 


Sonata in G and of double Concert 


the most violinists 


been 


would those of 
In her 


her perf 


ent training has not neglected, and 


aud’s brilliant Caprice was as effective as 
any wuld make it The dignity 
are better suited in the best music, and if the definition of the true 


excell virtuosity 


rmance of Guir 


player ce and repose of her style 


periectly the greatest compositions 
high Her 


as this was the 


irtist as one who interprets most 


be a correct one, then her place must be a very one 


and 
before 


indeed to 


tone has greatly increased in the last few years, 


direction in which seemed possible, it 


confessed that 
been reached.—London 


only improvement 


must be something very near pertection 


has Times. 


be described as an 
that 
sonata in C 
Both were 
and, 


artist 
title 


more truth 
are dignified by 
important works, a 
Sonata in A 
thoroughly controlled, 
lack and White. 


Maud MacCarthy can with 
than nine-tenths of the 
At her cx 
minor by 


musicians who 


mecert she played two 
Beethoven, and Brahms’ 


1ed by intense artistic feeling, 


major. 
distinguis 


as regards technic, the greatest facility.—B 


Miss Maud listeners on Satur- 


afternoon 


MacCarthy again astonished her 


She executed several taxing pieces with a certainty, 
attracted 


day 
that would have 
Daily 


finish and intellectuality attention to any 


male player twice her age Chronicle. 


Brahms’ Sonata in G, Beethoven's 
“Abendlied.” 


with beautiful tone and technic, 


Miss MacCarthy was heard in 


Romance in F and Schumann's She played through- 
out not only but (especially in the 


sonata) with a dignity and purity of style and a perfect artistic in 


sight that is extraordinary.—Oxford Gazette 


Anna Jewell. 


HE pianist Anna Jewell, a most talented musical per- 

scenality, three concerts recently at different 
the Catskills. Some of these summer recitals 
are of considerable value, as they establish a 
glaring contrast to the usual summer music. 


gave 
points in 
intrinsic 


THE CRITICISM DEMANDED 


MUSICAL JOURNALISM OF TODAY. 


and conclusive edi- 
the item of per- 


N the two admirable 


torials, entitled 


second of the 
“Heroes and Critics,” 
sonal friendship between critic and the performer, or com- 
its happily remarked 
such an in- 


poser, and attendant bias is most 


upon when it is said, regarding the effect of 


timacy, that “the critics of music in making it a personal 
question reduce their prowess, their own opportunities 
and their prestige.” 

And again how a 


duty of the 


ccurately in the same paragraph is in- 
follows— 
review- 


dicated the critic—as 


‘Whereas, 


competent 
to criticise in the abstract, 
ing the works periormed, the manner of performance and 
the purely musical work d artists they-—the 
critics—would become of vastly importance to 
themselves, and hence to the world at large.” 

What is the position of the competent critic in judging 
upon tted by performer, or composer, 
but that of the intelligent jurymen in the rendering of a 


if they were 
me by the 
greater 


the evidence submi 
verdict in a court of justice? 

How latter 
with 


guarded contact 
influence that might conspire in be- 


carefully is the 
any person or 
half or against the complaint, defense or the testimony 
offered in the trial of the 

Only th 


against 


case presented. 


e evidence exist to be considered in the 
rendered 
art should 


unprejudiced consider 


ing is 
judgment to be 
The critic 
ground of 
yn the merits 
ducer. 
There are cases, 


in any stand upon this same 
pronouncing 


or pro- 


ation in 


up and demerits of the performer 


no doubt, 


but the 


where justice might be tem- 
truth nevertheless should be 


involved 


pered with mercy, 


made manifest in the in justice to the art 


This, and this only, 


case 


is true criticism. 


This, and this only, is what the public demands in the 
education of its opinions and the corroboration of the 
judgment of that intelligent element among listeners in- 


sensing the right and the wrong, and yet not 
able to define as to causes and results. 

And how necessary it is 
be attached to the 
as the means of aiding the reader to judge at once if his 
time would wasted 


stinctively 


that the writer’s name should 
criticism as a guarantee of its value, and 
ed or 


profitably employ foolishly 


devoting attention to the opinion presented 
rhere are daily papers, like the Boston Herald, for in- 
stance, that do not permit any member of their regular 


staff to attach his name to the correspondence he furnishes 
~ How many of 
know that 
this season as the dramatic editor? 

How wrote 
icisms that did honor to the 
the late Benj. E. Woolf 

Why should the 


hid under 


the thousands of the readers of that paper 
Henry A. Clapp has been attached to its staff 


many knew who the valuable musical crit- 


columns of the paper while 


1usical editor? 
a critic have been 


was its f 
mame oO! § eminent 


a bushel more than that of any one of the nu- 


merous contributors to current magazine literature where 
a name has a commercial or literary value that causes a 
demand for the author’s labor? 

Mr. Clapp represents an acknowledged standard in dra- 
matic literature, 

Why should not the public know that part of the ma- 
terial presented in the dramatic columns of a paper to 
which he contributes is from his able pen through his 
signature attached? 

A paper can have 
known to itself, 


its political policy for reasons best 
but it cannot have a policy wherewith to 
measure all art criticisms that appear in its columns, 

an overplus of performances, 


Owing to for instance, upon 


night, a number of reviews must be written, 
the of the demands 
that a competent critic should judge each of the perform- 
for the business 


an opening 


and very often importance occasion 


ances, future in arranging bookings too 
oiten depends upon the verdict rendered at the first repre- 
sentation 

It is due the that the name of the reviewer should 
be known in order that the value of the criticism shall be 


evident and thus justice 


public 

be accorded the author. 

art and in the cause 

of the education of the public toward the higher standard 
After a while the public gauge the 


through personal 


made 
I am arguing now in defense of the 
the 


will ability of 


critic, to a extent, observation, 


and his work will gz 


certain 


ain or suffer in its estimation and his 
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influence as an educator increase in value or fall by the 
way, as the case may be, and his signature command more 
or less respect. 

This is as it should be. The sheep can be separated from 
the goats and the “artist” critic, as you say, be enabled to 
prove his value and command an adequate compensation. 

rhe true critic should be competent, unbiased and with- 
out the withering and degrading influence of the counting 
house. Thus only can art be truly served and an advance 
in the education of the public assured. 

BAERNSTEIN-ANDERSON DATES. 
ILLIAM FISHER has arranged for a joint recital 
to be given at Mendelssohn Hall on November 4 
by Sara Anderson, the soprano, and Joseph Baernstein, 
the basso. 

The Ladies Matinee Musical Club, of Minneapolis, 
opens the season of 1902-3 with a joint song recital by 
Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein in November. 

[he Ann Arbor College of Music, Prof. A. A. Stanley, 
director, has secured Sara Anderson and Joseph Baern- 
steii) to give a joint song recital on December 5, under 
the auspices of the musical department of that college. 

The Morning Musical Club, of Syracuse, will open 
their season with a joint song recital by Sara Anderson 
and Joseph Baernstein. 

The Schubert Club, of Kansas City, gives its first con- 
cert on November 21. Sara Anderson and Joseph Baern- 
stein are the soloists. 

Mrs. F. H. Wale, of Des Moines, Ia. has engaged 
Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein to give three joint 
song recitals in Des Moines, Davenport and Burlington. 

The Matinee Musical Club, of Fremont, Ohio, has ea- 
gaged Sara Anderson to give a recital before their club 
early in December. On the same evening the Conserva- 
tory of Oberlin, Ohio, will have the rare treat of a re- 
cital by the famous basso, Joseph Baernstein. 

Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein have been in- 
vited to sing in “The Messiah” in Brooklyn on Decem- 
ber 18, but were not able to accept the invitation. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, of Denver, Col., has se- 
cured Sara Anderson for a recital on November 25. This 
is the first visit to Denver by this artist, and great inter- 
est is being manifested. 

The Choral Club, of Joplin, Mo., which took two first 
prizes at the last Kansas City Festival under the able 
direction of Prof. W. H. Leib, has secured Baernstein, 
the basso, for a concert early in November. 

Nevada, Mo., boasts of an energetic musical spirit in 
the person of Dr. Edward Blitz, who has arranged for a 
recital by Joseph Baernstein before his college in No- 
vember, 

Florence Brown Shepard, of Brooklyn, has engaged 
Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein to give a joint re- 
cital in Springfield, Mass., the last week of October. 

Joseph Baernstein will sing “The Messiah” in Decem- 
ber under the baton of Emil Mollenhauer, of Boston. 

lhe Northwestern Conservatory, of Chicago, Prof. P. 
C. Lutkin, dean, will repeat the Verdi Requiem on No- 
vember 13. Joseph Baernstein, who has been invited to 
sing the bass role, has been obliged to decline on account 
of conflicting dates. 

ANTED.—First soprano for ladies’ quartet; must be 

young and good dresser; willing to travel; well 

oked for the winter. Address full particulars, Malebron, 
are THe MusicaL Courter, New York. 


Obituary. 


Franz Wullner. 

S we were about to close the press last week announce- 
A ment of the death of Franz Wullner was received at 
the office of THe Musica Courter. Wullner died at 
Cologne on the Rhine. Born January 28, 1832, he had 
passed his sixtieth birthday. As teacher, conductor and 
composer he was one of the best known musicians in the 
principal cities of Germany for nearly three decades. 
Minster in Westphalia was his native place, and it was 
there he studied with Arnold and Schindler. He followed 
Schindler to Frankfort, when that master went there, con- 
tinuing his studies under him; also with Kessler. In 1850 
Wullner went to Berlin studying in turn the different mu- 
sical branches with Grell, Dehn and Rungenhagen. Then 
he went to Brussels for further study, which he continued 
at Cologne, Bremen, Hanover and Leipsic. During these 
years he gave piano concerts, in which he made the last 
sonatas of Beethoven the feature of his programs. In 1854 
he went to Munich and there was appointed piano teacher 
of the conservatory. In 1858 he moved to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and was chosen town music director. The title R. Mus. 
Dir. was conferred upon him in 1861. He assisted Rietz 
in conducting the forty-first Lower Rhine music festival 
in 1864. Wullner returned to Munich in 1867 as conductor 
of the court chapel and later director of the choral classes 
in the reorganized school of music. In 1870 he succeeded 
von Biilow as conductor of the court opera and academy 
concerts. He succeeded Rietz as court conductor at Dres- 
den in the year 1877. Schuch in turn succeeded Wullner 
at Dresden, and Wullner, after conducting the Lower Rhine 
festival in 1882, went to Berlin and conducted the Philhar- 
monic concerts for one season. October 1, 1884, he suc- 
ceeded Hiller as director of the Cologne Conservatory 
and conductor of the Giirzenich concerts. He conducted 
two other Lower Rhine festivals in the years 1886 and 
1890. His most important published works include a can- 
tata, “Heinrich der Finkler,” for male chorus, soli and 
orchestra; additional recitatives for Weber’s “Oberon,” 
used by the leading theatres of Germany; a ‘“‘Stabat Mater’”’ 
and songs. He also wrote chamber music, masses and 
numerous choral works. 


ANIMAL EMOTIONS. 

Zo is toid of a certain Lord Holland, who was very 

eccentric, that he used to give his horses weekly con- 
certs in a gallery especially erected for the purpose. He 
maintained that it cheered their hearts and improved 
their temper, and a witness says that they seemed to be 
delighted with the performance. Much has been written 
of the effect of music upon animals. The American Nat- 
uralist gives some of the results of the experiments made 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago, to determine the effect of vio- 
lin playing on different animals. 

Music which was slow and sweet, like “Home, Sweet 
Home,” or “Annie Laurie,” pleased the panthers, a jaguar 
and a lioness and her cubs. The panthers became nerv- 
ous and twitched their tails when a lively jig, “The Irish 
Washerwoman,” was played to them, but relapsed into 
their former quiet when the music again became sooth- 
ing. 

The jaguar was so nervous during the jig music that 
he jumped from a shelf to the floor of his cage and back 


again. When the player ceased and walked away, the 
jaguar reached out his paw to him as far as he could, 
with claws retracted. 

The lioness and her cubs were interested from the first, 
although when the violinist approached the cage the 
mother gave him a hiss and the cubs hid behind her. 
At the playing of a lively jig the cubs stood upon their 
hind legs and peeped over at the player, When the mu- 
sician retreated from the cage the animals came to the 
front of it, and did not move back when he gradually 
drew so near as almost to touch the great paws that were 
thrust through the bars. When the musician was playing 
“Home, Sweet Home,” the entire family were very atten- 
tive and remained motionless, except that the cubs turned 
their heads from side to side. Then another jig was 
played and the cubs danced about 

The coyotes, in a den, squatted in a semi-circle and sat 
in silence while the music continued. When it ceased 
they ran up and pawed at the player through the bars 
He began afresh, and again they formed in a silent semi- 
circle. This experiment was made several times, always 
with the same result.—Youth’s Companion 


RAOUL PUGNO. 
A N artist who has succeeded in molding the keyboard 


of the piano to all his thoughts, to all his caprices; 
as a tone colorist, whose intellect and dramatic power 
guide the expressions of his impresstons, Raoul Pugno 
stands out in bold relief among the greatest artists of the 
modern times. The finish of his style, the delicacy, and 
above all, the humzn quality of his art, has won the ad- 
miration of the greatest Continental music critics. His 
artistic triumphs in Berlin, Vienna, Paris and London 
were of the sensational kind, and to reproduce his press 
notices would require a large book. He is not only an 
artist and virtuoso, but he is a composer and authority 
on musical matters as well. He is honorary professor 
of the Paris Conservatory of Music, the only one who can 
claim such a distinction. The Government of the French 
Republic decorated him with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and similar honors were conferred upon him by 
the courts of Italy, Spain, Holland and Turkey. Pugno 
will begin his concert tour in the United States with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston on October 17, 
after which he will be heard in New York, in his own or- 
chestral concert, on Tuesday evening, October 21, in Car- 
negie Hall, when Walter Damrosch and his orchestra 
will also be heard. 

Of the thirty concerts for which Mr. Wolfsohn en 
gaged Pugno but seven remain unspoken for, but as every 
mail received at the Wolfsohn Bureau contains one 
or more requests for terms of the artist, it is not presum 
ing too much to say but that they will be booked before 
Pugno sails for this country, which will be on October 4. 
rhe following are the dates positively booked: 

Boston, with Boston Symphony Orchestra; New York, 


orchestral concert; Boston, first recital; New York, Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra; New York, first recital; De 
troit, recital; Chicago, Chicago Symphony Society; St. 
Louis, Choral Symphony Society; Cleveland, recital; Chi- 
cago, two recitals; Buffalo, Philharmonic Orchestra; New 
York, Philharmonic Society; Troy, Chromatic Club; New 
York, second recital; Boston, second recital; Cincinnati, 
Orchestral Society; Terre Haute, recital; Indianapolis, re 
cital; Louisville, recital; Montreal, recital; Milwaukee, re 
cital; St. Paul, recital; Buffalo, second recital. 
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ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR 
Music Scheme Outlined. 
EO. D. MARKHAM, long 


matters in this city, head of one of its leading in- 


identified with musical 


surance companies and president of a national organiza- 
tion of insurance men, has been appointed chairman of the 


bureau of music of the World’s Fair, and has been and is 


now considering ways and means for organizing such a 


musical department as will be suitable for the time, place 


and its 
A few weeks ago an informal meeting was held, attended 


frame of mind of patrons 

by L. B. Tebbetts, the first president of the Choral-Sym- 
John 
So 


phony Society some fifteen or twenty 
the 
ciety, and Isaac A. Hedges, chairman of the executive com 
Mr. Markham 
gentlemen discussed all the phases of the musical depart 
the World’s had been brought up by 


suggestion, experience or other sources 


years ago; 


Schroers, present president of Choral-Symphony 


mittee of the same organization, and These 


ment for Fair that 


to their attention, 


and concluded that the only successful musical department 


would be one conducted in accordance with a very con- 
servative policy. They argued from the experience of the 
Chicago and Paris expositions in musical matters that the 





highest orders of musical performances could not compete 
] the 


of the fair, in which 





with the more novel attractions 


exhibits would cover acres of ground and illustrate the 


achievements of the entire world, civilized and uncivilized, 
and that to 


ances and performers 


place before the people such musical perform 
is might be expected by those who 


had never given the subject careful consideration, would be 


to court not only financial failure, but to subject the art 
itself to much uncomplimentary neglect 
Ia the course of an extended nversation Mr. Mark 


ham said: “We could not bring ourselves to recommend 





to the World’s Fair officers that they should spread be- 
fore the public a feast of the most exquisite musical deli- 
cacies when there was every prospect that it would be 
passed by unnoticed and unappreciated. Even if we were 


willing to spend the money nec ary to the production 





of such musical performances we could not bring our- 
selves to subject the art to what seemed to us to be little 
short of a degradation in the eyes of its friends, in case 
the public, as is certainly to be expected, would prefer to 
spend its time, as has been the case at other great exposi- 
tions, viewing the vast and sublime aggregation of ex- 
hibits of the handiwork oi all nations and countries. Our 
intention was to do the best that could be done under all 
the existing circumstances for the art of mus pre 
ent it in as an attractive fort sible to the multi- 
tude who should attend the crease their in- 
terest in it wherever possible ourse carrying 
out this policy a great measure of our attention has been 
and is being brought a careful consideration of those 
things to be avoided i has been the fate of nearly all 





world’s fairs to make a ta the musical department 


and to leave music worse than they found it in the minds of 


the people. Our plans are by no means matured or finally 


settled. Weare going forward as rapidly as possible and are 
seeking advice and information from all quarters where 
it bids fair to be reliable. We hope to so conduct the 
music of the World’s Fair as to make it a credit to the 
fair and to ourselves, and to entertain the people who 
shall visit the fair, and if possible without conflicting with 
the best interests of the fair, to build up interest in and 
appreciation of the art. itself not only in this immediate 
vicinity, but throughout the country.” 

The bureau consists at present of Mr. Markham, 
Messrs. Tebbetts, Schroers and Hedges were simply his 
advisers in the beginning. The the 
bureau, of which but 
experienced in the making of contracts and the business 


other members of 


there are two, will be a manager 


details connected with musical enterprises 
George W. Stewart, of 


this position and has been working on the plans of the 
He made 


Joston, has been engaged for 
department with Mr. Markham for some time 
his application through Governor Francis nearly a 
ago, and was selected by Mr. Markham as especially capa 


year 


ble of performing such duties as would be involved in car 
rying out the conservative plans of the musical department 
The other member will be a sort 
R. Kroeger, a local 


that have been adopted 
of assistant and an adviser, probably E 


musician, who as a pianist and has achieved 


He 


composer 


considerable distinction may be expected to pass 


upon the purely musical problems requiring technical 
knowledge 
3esides Mr. Markham and these two gentlemen, whose 


names will be announced later, the bureau will consist 


simply of a clerical force capable of carrying on the neces 
sary correspondence 

The scope of the musical department as it exists at the 
present time in Mr. Markham’s plans includes a procession 
of military bands, American and foreign, whose business it 


will be to entertain the multitude of weary sightseers at 


tracted by the fair. The choral department will consist 
on impor 
singing resident in the 


These will take part in the opening 


principally of a local chorus, reinforced possibly 
tant 
vicinity of St 


occasions by other societies 
Louis. 
exercises and in such of the ceremonies as would naturally 
works. It is 


feature 


not in 
of the 
been arrived at 


require the performance of choral 


tended to the chorus an 
No definite 


orchestra 


make important 


music of the fair plans have 


regarding the matter of an It is possible that 


some of the leading orchestras in the country may be 


heard in a series of concerts, but it is not intended to make 
a feature of such performances, it being deemed unwise, 
in view of the failure of the Thomas Orchestra in Chicago 
attract adequate audiences, to 


others elsewhere to 


spend the large sums of money necessary to the employ- 


and 


ment of such organizations, especially those from Europe 


If the public that attends a world’s fair were so much in 


terested in orchestral music as to insure two or three 


thousand listeners for such performances, even the great- 
est orchestras of Germany and France would be imported, 
as there is no intention of using economy where excellence 


is at stake 


Some time ago it was suggested that an effort be made 
to secure the right to perform Wagner’s “Parsifal” dur- 
ing the period of the World’s Fair, The matter 
taken up by Mr. Markham and very carefully considered, 
and the conclusion reached was that even if the right 
the and suitable 
expense 


was 


Wagner heirs 


the 


secured from 
engaged, and 


to building and equipping a theatre were much less than 


eC yuld be 


artists be even if necessary 


‘ 


actually is, still_a world’s fair is not the place in which to 
produce a work of that character, semi-religious as it is 
and representing upon the stage some of the symbols 
and beliefs most sacred to all Christian peoples, therefore 
It may be that in the autumn 
during the last two months of the fair, a series of oper 
arranged for, either by the 
organiza 


that idea was abandoned 


atic performances may be 


Grau Opera Company or some other operatic 
tion, making on an elaborate scale what might be called 


Numerous other 
decided in accord 


a grand operatic festival suggestions 


are being considered, and all will be 
g 


ance with how they square with the fundamental propo 
sition that all the music of the fair shall be appropriate 
to the time and place, shall be such as will interest 
people who have assembled for sightseeing and recrea 


tion. and advantageous to the standing and development 


of the art itself 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS BY 
THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE. 


HE Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences will open 


the musical season with a recital at the Academy of 
Music Thursday evening, October 30, when an attractive 
program will be given by Mme. Suzanne Adams and 
David Bispham. Miss Elsa Ruegger, the famous ‘cellist, 


will be the soloist at the first concert by the Boston Sym- 
November 7. Organ 


Everett E. 


phony Orchestra Friday evening, 
recitals will be given during the winter by 


Truett, of Boston, and J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa 
It will delight the hearts of hundreds of piano students in 
3rooklyn to hear that the institute has engaged Mme 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler and 


Edward A. MacDowell for 
recitals after the new Beth of these artists will play 
MacDowell on 
and Madame Ze sler 
5 Mr Mac Dowell 


vited to make up his program from 


yeal 
12, the evening 
on Wednes 
ha 


ompositions 


February 


in February, Mr 






of Lincoln’s 
lay evening, Febrt been in 


own ¢ 


Now send in your requests 





There will be a number choral concerts, and on the 
evening of December 18 the Brooklyn Oratorio Society 
will sing Handel’s “Messiah.”” Autumn, winter and spring 
series of musical lectures will be given, with Dr. Henry G 
Hanchett delivering the first, beginning October 13 
Sight singing classes w gain be conducted by W 


\. Luyster 


at his Vie du 


sf alle d 


Charpentier is working 
} 


in its new torm Is to De 


duced first at Nice 








First American Tour of the Great Italian Composer, 


MASCACNI 


Opening METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


Wed. Eve’g, Oct. 8. 


Thurs. Eve’g, Oct. 9. 


A Great Cast of Eminent Artists. 


Sat. Mat., Oct. Il, 


CONDUCTING HIS OWN OPERAS, 
—INCLUDING— 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES-—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Cuicaco, September 15, 1902. 
STUDY of the Chicago Orchestra’s first 
five programs reveals the splendid eclecti- 
cism of Theodore Thomas. 

Here are the names of the composers rep- 
resented: Weber, Bach, Beethoven, Strauss, 
Wagner, dAlbert, Brahms, Schumann, 
Humperdinck, Grieg, Smetana, Saint-Saéns, Schubert, 
von Hausegger, Goldmark, Berlioz, Tschaikowsky, Cho- 
pin, Boellmann, Sibelius and Raff. 

What a fine figure of a musician is Theodore Thomas! 
What a sturdy fighter for the classical, and yet how ar- 
dent.a champion for the new! Unmindful of ignorant 
criticism, grim and unyielding he pursues his rigid way. 
For him there are but two kinds of music, best and bad, 
and he never plays the bad. His set ideal is not a pose, 
as has been unjustly intimated; rather it is an uncompro- 
mising expression of himself. Theodore Thomas has 
never descended to the level of a mixed audience; they 
must always rise to his, and he is the man to make them 
do it. He did it in the early New York days, and he is 
doing it these days in Chicago. 

It is all a question of personality. 

Fortunately Chicago has not yet developed the craze for 
‘prima donna conductors,” or “conductors on wheels,” as 
these traveling leaders were so aptly called in a MUSICAL 
Courier editorial of last week. And Chicago’s faithfulness 
to Thomas is a healthy sign. 

It is easy to understand why the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra is successful on its annual “one night stand” 
trip to Italy, Spain, Russia, Holland and Scandinavia. 
Those countries have no first class symphony orchestras, 
and they are anxious to hear Beethoven and Strauss, and 
Wagner, and Mozart, and Haydn, and Schubert, played by 
an aggregation of Germans led by a German conductor. 

But when the good old Berlin Philharmonikers talk of 
coming over here, or when the Kaim Orchestra, of Mu- 





nich, develops transatlantic symptoms, or when Colonne, 
of Paris, threatens a French invasion, then those on the 











inside of musical affairs here simply smile, and wonder at 
the credulity of some enthusiasts who have more money 
than judgment. 

While we have a Thomas and a Van der Stucken in 
America we need no Nikisch, no Weingartner and no Co- 
lonne; and while we have orchestras in Chicago, Boston 
and Philadelphia, we need none from Berlin, Munich, Paris 
or Hammerfest. The same principle applies to intercity 
tours. It is a vain effort, for political economy teaches us 
that the supply should always be regulated by the demand, 
and not vice versa. 

eS = 

The work of Theodore Thomas in the West is part of 
the important musical work now being done in America. 
He has been here twelve years, and during that time the 
rapid rise of Chicago to a position of eminence among the 
world’s music centres is the most eloquent indorsement of 
our veteran conductor’s activity. In the history of music 
in America there should be reserved a page for Theodore 
lrhomas. 

eS = 

What matter if last season’s deficit of the Chicago Or- 
chestra was about $30,000, so long as there are here citi- 
zens public spirited enough to foot the bills without even 
auditing them? “It is princely generosity,” says affable 
Frederick J. Wessels, the treasurer. Indeed it is, and an 
example besides that quite dwarfs New York’s vaunted 
cosmopolitanism. In explanation of the deficit, Mr. Wes- 
sels further says: “Conditions are changing in Chicago. 
People do most of their traveling in winter. A large per- 
centage of our clientéle can be found in Florida and Cali- 
fornia during the cold weather. And we’ve had epidemics 
of influenza and pneumonia to fight against. Our subscrip- 
tion list is now larger than it was at this time last year, 
and we expect to have a record season.” 

Ss <= 

In a recent issue of the Westminster Review, James 
Swinburne says: “There have never been good women 
composers. That is admitted.” By whom? Not by the 
women, we’ll warrant. 


Mrs. Regina Watson has returned from Colorado, where 
she spent her summer, and is now hard at work in her 
school. The large number of new enrollments already 
made points to an unusually busy season. 


s= <= 


Carl Tausig Joseffy has inherited some of his illustrious 
father’s musical talent and all of his sense of humor. Asked 
what he was studying on the piano, the youngster replied: 
“Chopin valises and Bach fudges.” 

eS = 

The evenings of Thursday and Friday, November 13 and 
14, and the afternoon of Saturday, November 15, have 
been reserved at the Auditorium for the performances of 
Mascagni and his Italian opera company. The four works 
to be produced are “Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘“Zanetto,” 
“Tris” and “Ratcliffe.” Apropos we read that in order to 
popularize himself here Mascagni intends to compose a 
“Hymn to America.” Let it be in 6-8 time, Pietro, with 
a good two step rhythm, and a “rag” accompaniment. 

S= = 

Miss Carolyn Louise Willard, the pianist, has been spend 
ing a busy and successful summer at Union City, Mich. 
One of her advanced pupils, Miss Mabelle Crossman, gave 
a recital at which she played such difficult numbers as 
Schitt’s “Carneval Mignon,” Weber’s Concerto in E fiat, 
and pieces by Grieg and Moszkowski. 

e = 

Chicago librettists and composers of comic operas are 
rapidly coming to the front, and staying there, too. 
Colonel Savage has just made a three years’ contract 
with George Ade; the Dearborn Theatre management 
has secured Richard Carle for the same period, and 
Klaw & Erlanger are seeking to bind Pixley and Luders 
for five years. 

=e = 

At the South Congregational Church services Robert 
Chisholm Bain whistled “The Holy City,” Lassen’s “O, 
Loving Voice of Jesus” and Rubinstein’s “Voices of the 
Woods.” There is a new departure for you, and a 
popular one, to judge by the result. Quite innocent of 
any satiric intention, H. H. Blake, chairman of the 
church committee, said to a Tribune reporter: “The an- 
nouncement that Mr. Bain would whistle filled the church 
to overflowing. There were only 200 persons in the con- 
gregation last Sunday. There were more than 700 today. 
More than half of these were strangers, whom the 
whistler has whistled within the spiritual influence of the 
pastor.” 

= <= 

Whistling is not appreciated by everybody in Chicago, 
however. We read of a suit instituted last week by James B. 
Clow & Sons against the city for alleged damages done 
to business by tug whistles on the crystal waters of the 
Chicago River. The papers in the suit classify these 
whistles into four kinds, called respectively, the “ordi- 
nary,” the “soothing,” the “monotonous” and the “soul 
searcher.” These titles are eloquent. The “soul search- 
er” is more particularly described as follows: “It brings 
every person in the establishment up with a jerk, makes 
the teeth chatter and ears ring. This whistle is a shriek, 
wild and shrill, like the death cry of a monster, and 
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pupils She returns and resumes her work on November 1. 
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comes abruptly and without warning. Then, before the 
hearer has recovered, it is repeated twice, the last time 
being prolonged, leaving the nervous person in a state 
bordering on collapse.” With a shudder we anticipate 
the result were this paragraph inadvertently to come 
under the eyes of Richard Strauss, Gustav Mahler or 
some other modern European decomposers. 


@ 
Among the Western pianistic fraternity there is great 


rejoicing at the possible coming of Rafael Joseffy. The 
news sounds almost too good to be true. 
eS € 
What is this we hear of a “perfume concert” to be 


given in New York on October 14? An irreverent local 
scribe suggests this program for the performance: 


Limburger Lyrics Four Fortissimo Cheeses 


DEE. nedkasdddavdetevenvankaviessactabevecnstessbeesumnsades ..Polecats 
DEE capcansnatsgagesneveasgecneebartarasepensoeosnenion .. Handkase 
i cendhauaes .Eight Rocheforts 
Quartet ............ .-Soap Factories 


Ragtime selection... 


Coon, Coon, Coon..... ..Colored Quartet 


and 


Grand Medley Chicago Stockyards 


== = 


The Sherwood Music School has entered upon the fifth 
year of its existence, and the roster of new pupils is larger 
than for any previous season. There have been some 
changes in the faculty. The important additions are Mrs 
Stacey Williams (in place of W. H. Neidlinger), as first 
teacher of the vocal department; Joseph Chopek, of the 
Chicago Orchestra, violin; E. Russell Sanborn, organ, and 
Mary Manning, elocution, physical culture and dramatic 
art. This season’s series of school recitals will be given in 
Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building. 

 € 

William A. Willett has returned from Colorado, where 
he had charge of the “Garden of the Gods Chautauqua.” 
Of his singing in Colorado Springs the Gazette said: “Mr. 
Willett possesses a wonderful voice, of great volume and 
richness * * * mellow and of musical quality * * * 
fidelity to the sentiment of a song * * * lends superior 
beauty to its interpretation * * * ease and naturalness 
in style * * * superb control.” 

eS = 

Mabel Geneva Sharp closed her successful engagement 
with the Banda Rossa last week in Kansas City. The local 
director wrote to her manager: “She has fulfilled to the 
letter everything you said about her.” 

fe 


On the program of “A Modern Magdalen” (Amelia 
Bingham’s Stock Company) I found the announcement that 
the theatre orchestra would play “Two Step—‘My Dream- 
land Maid,’ by F. Chopin.” 

eS = 


Amy Hogenson was shot and killed by her clandestine 
young husband. Miss _Hogeesn, or, more properly speak- 


ing, Mrs. O’Shea, was a music teacher, and had but re- 
cently graduated from the Chicago College of Music. 
ce & 


It is likely that M. Edmond Vergnet will be the tenor 
soloist at the first Apollo Club concert, when oratorios by 
Parker and Dvorak are slated for production. 


ese & 


A report reached here that Esther Fée, the late violinist, 
had saved a child from drowning in Dieppe, France. An 
earlier cable brought the astounding news that the young 
girl had played for the Mad Mullah, in Paris. Something 
is about to happen somewhere. 

=e = 

A Chicago young woman sends me some fin de siécle 
When is a lady not a lady? Now. When is a 
Now. When is music not music? 


riddles : 
farmer not a farmer? 
Now 

J & 

In addition to its regular staff of lecturers, the American 
Conservatory has secured the services also of Emil Lieb- 
ling, William L. Hubbard and Adolf Weidig, who will de 
liver special courses of musical talks 

eS = 


The Inter Ocean asserts that “no man can win success 


by doing something that has been done before.” Look at 
de Koven. 
es €& 
Kirk Towns will rapidly become one of Chicago’s pop 


ular baritones. He has been here but a week, and already 


a wealthy congregation is negotiating for his services 


Ct 
Burton Holmes, the renowned traveler and lecturer. 
is expected here soon from Europe. For the coming 


season his new course will be entitled “From Gibraltar 
to North Cape.” 
ft 
Gertrude Imogene Palmer, colored violinist, and Mrs 


Rosa Lee Tyler, colored soprano, appeared last week at 
the Middle States and Mississippi Exposition, held in the 
First Regiment Armory. 
eS & 
The Philadelphia Press occasionally brightens up its 
pages with a bit of humor. Here it is: 
She—Oh! There’s Mr. Sothrin. He was here last 


summer and he used to sing darky songs so delightfully 
and with such a perfect dialect. 
He—He used to, but he plays golf now, you know. 
She—And has he neglected his singing on that account? 
He—Well, the other night he started to sing “I Wish I 
Was in Dixie. Hoot mon! Hoot mon.” 


TZ 
Miss Elizabeth Blamere, who is back here for 
season, was a member this summer of the very success- 
ful quartet at Chautauqua, N. Y. Her partners were 


the 





Carl Dufft, Mabel Crawford and Edward Strong. Miss 
Blamere was also praised by the press for her solo wor! 
ese = 

“T see the author of ‘Festus’ is dead.” 

“Yes. Very sad, isn’t it?” 

“Very. I've read ‘Lazarre’ and “The Crisis’ and ‘When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,’ but I never happened to 
get hold of that one.” 

at 
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Henry Willis Newton is one of those artists that work 
while many others rest. This summer the gifted tencr 
had charge of the Bloomington (Ill.) Chautauqua, and 
was busy for two days every week at the Western Col- 
lege of Music. He organized an oratorio concert, with 
100 voices, and periormed Sullivan’s “Prodigal San” and 
other large choral numbers. In addition to teaching a 
large private summer class he sang for the Lyric Club, 
of Milwaukee, and has now returned to Chicago to take 
charge of his many pupils here, and to resume his duties 


as director of music at the St. James Methodist Church 
There you have a picture of how our Western singers 
work. 
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The more you puff a cigar the smaller it becomes. 
Some musicians are built like cigars 
LeonarD LIEBLING 
(Later Chicago news will be found on another page.) 


Madame Pappenheim’s New Studio at The Evelyn. 
ME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM ret 

last week after spending the summer at different moun 

tain resorts, and answering 
letters from students, 


urned to the city 


she has been busy ever since 


giving interviews to persons wishing 


to begin their studies of voice culture, besides superintend 


ing the removal to her new studio and residence The 
studio is located in The Evelyn, 101 West Seventy-eighth 
street, corner of Columbus avenue and opposite Manhattan 
square, in one of the most healthful and fashionable parts 
of the city. Madame Pappenheim selected the location not 
alone for this reason, but because of the large rooms and 


high ceilings contained in the apartments, which are the 


first question to be considered in selecting a studio, and 
of the 

urface cars 
e block away 
lines, 


accessibility from all parts 
ie: ill 


also on account of the 
The Evelyn is 
which pass the doors or transfer within on 
from it; the Elevated road, Sixth and Ninth 
has a station at Eighty-first street and Columbus avenue 
is now forming her c 
} 


city easily reached 


avenue 


Madame Pappenheim lasses, and be 


sides her old pupils who are returning has so appli- 


many 


cations from newcomers that she expects to have her time 
fully booked for the season 

E. Portrer-Frisset..—Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and 
Mosskowski From. October on, Professor of Piano in 
EHRLISCHE MUSIK SCHULE, IN DRESDEN, a lead 


History of Music, Recitals 
Address 530 Fift 


ing school of music. Lectures 
Music Criticism 


New York city. 


Ensemble h avenue 
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MANAGEMENT 


ANNA MILLAR, 


540 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WISSNER PIANO USED. 
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SOUTH, PACIFIC COAST AND CANADA, 


IWime. 


MAGONDA, .....~. 


LAST SEASON SCORED BRILLIANT SUCCESSES IV EVERY CITY OF IMPORTANCE IN THE EAST, 
FROM OCTOBER 4, 1901. TO JUNE 25, 1902, INCLUSIVE. 


wee 1903-1904 in England. 
a 











ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 


BMHanmagement: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 











“AT HOME” 


SOLE DIRECTION: _|QUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


ORATORIO, CONCERT 


MUSICALES A 








GrOrmGc DEVOLE, | enor, Fisen on. 
EDWIN ISHAM, Baritone, and BOSTON, MASS. 


Returning from notable ARTISTIC SUCCESSES in LONDON’S most EXCLUSIVE SMART SET. 
REPERTOIRE: Solos and duets of the very best ancient, modern, classical and popular songs. 
and RECITAL: ENGAGEMENTS now booking. 








SPrBCIALTY. 


NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Greater New Work. 


New York, September 15, 1902. 


TUDIOS opening, solo singers and instrumental- 
ists returning, church choirs resuming, the mails 
weighted with circulars from music folk, teach- 
ers making appointments for lessons, the put- 
ting in order for the season of the studio and 
apartment, the resumption of the musical de- 

partment of the Saturday and Sunday issues of the metro- 

politan dailies—all this betokens that the time of activity 
and profit for those in this profession is at hand. 

Teachers of the better class say that each year the vaca- 
tion time of the pupil increases, and that whereas they 
formerly studied from September 1 to July 1, now it is 
more apt to be from November 1 to May 1, say six or 
seven months. In other words the teacher has to earn suf- 
ficient in seven months to last twelve. As far as the 
average soloists are concerned, they, too, have their trou- 
” the tremendous crop of new 
This makes 





bles in the “foreign invasion, 
soloists who appear in the arena each year. 
competition greater and prices smaller, engagements fewer 
and return engagements almost unheard of. Nevertheless, 
it is a fact that the teacher who is at all successful makes 
up his income account by increased prices for tuition, and 
that the soloist who possesses the heart quality, or instru- 
mentalist who excels, that these are making successes each 
season in a community increasingly difficult to please. The 
well known fickleness of the American public, too, accounts 
for much, for this public always wants to hear the new 
Star, runs after the new teacher 

But, soloist or teacher, make yourself known; 
own horn, and good work will always lead to success! 


blow your 


oe <_ 
_—— . 
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Adolf Dahm-Petersen, the Norwegian baritone, is a 
man of exceptional gifts, inasmuch as he knows the ora- 
torios, sings in concerts and gives song recitals, and ts 
also a superb pianist. At one of the annual conventions 
of the New York State Music Teachers, held at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., several years ago, he gave an entire pro- 
gram, playing all his own accompaniments himself, a la 
Last year, at Glens Falls, N. Y., at the meet- 
ing of the same association, he shared a program of 
Scandinavian composers with the pianist Alf Klingenberg, 
singing songs by Hjelmaer, Kjerulf, Grieg and others, 
making a hit, as was recorded in this paper at the time. 
In addition to this he has organized and conducted (in the 
interior cities of the Empire State) performances of opera, 
As Mr. Dahm-Petersen purposes to 
likely to 


Henschel. 


with glowing success. 
be in _ New _York 


Mendelssohn 


_the _coming season he is 


cut considerable of a figure, what with his varied talents 
and energy. 
eS & 


Anna Bussert, the charming soprano, whose tour with 
the Pittsburg Orchestra last season was such a success 
(this paper will soon print a number of press excerpts from 
all over the Middle West), has been with Bouhy in Paris 
for four months past; in a private letter she says: “My 
work with M. Bouhy has been of great benefit to me, and 
I find Paris a delightful and interesting place to study, not 
alone music, but everything. THe Musicat Courter is 
always to be found at the studios here, so one feels well 
posted as to American doings. I expect to arrive in New 
York September 20. My permanent New York address 
will be Steinway Hall.” 

Miss Bussert has so much to commend her, including a 
particularly pleasing presence and youthfulness that she is 
sure of increasing prominence and success. 
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Sally Frothingham Akers, the soprano of the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church (Dr. Buchanan’s), has spent 
the last few months in Cooperstown, N. Y., the ancient 
home of the Fenimore Coopers, and the present home of 
Mrs. Clark, soon to become the wife of Bishop Potter. 
She has a large circle of admirers in both social and 
and gave a very successful concert at 
Miss Akers has composed a 
They are both 


musical circles, 
Cooperstown last month. 
number of songs which show originality. 
sacred and secular. 

She has been engaged to appear as soprano soloist at 
the coming Maine Festival, early in October, and as she 
is very well known in Portland, where she went to school, 
we are likely to hear further of her singing there. 
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Kate Stella Burr spent some time in the home of her 
childhood, whence also hails David Harum, in Killa- 
wog, N. Y. With the soprano of her choir (Grace Metho- 
dist, of West 1o4th street), Mrs. Niles, she gave a concert 
at Binghamton last month which was very much of an 
event. The writer was in Binghamton, known as the “Par- 
lor City,” last week, and there heard echoes of this con- 
cert, which brought the concert givers added fame and dol- 
lars. 

Miss Burr returned to the city September 2, resuming 
her church duties, and if her success in her chosen spe- 
cialty, that of song coach to artists, continues in the 

ratio of last winter, she will hardly y have time to breathe. 


can now be engaged for the | 
H: a lI Season of 1902-1903. 





FOR DATES, TERMS, Etc., APPLY TO 


FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 


2381 Broadway; or. 


GEO. BECKER, care of DITSON’S, 867 Broadway, New York. 





Mme. VON KLENNER, canis rors. M, VITTORIO CARP 





Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 





AFTER SEPTEMBER 22, 
230 West S2da street, NEw YyYorn=. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Manti or Distiacti 





Only Honorable 


of Any Vocal Iastructor. Grace Ames, 











Frances Travers, 
Katharine Noack Fique, 


TEACHER OF 
Aimée Michel, 
Lillian Watts, 
Adah Benzing, 


Kathleen Howard, 
Adelina Laciar, 
Mrs. Bruno Oscar Klein, 


And many others distinguished in Opera, Concert and Church Work. 





Maud Mac Carthy 


Qe VIOLINIST. 


ENTIRE SEASON 1902-3 
DIRECTION: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 





Booked with Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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ONLY 
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“TL ESCHETIZKY” sii 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZEY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEBOIB HALL. Address Communications: 


147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZEY—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success asa piano pe and teacher is eminent.” 


an extraordinary ability ef communicatiug to others a 





PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a fi P an 
complete knowledge of her art.” 
HANS BIO 


v 


ER—''! consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of s most selid school.” 





Arthur Voorhis, the pianist, whose recitals in Chick- 
ering Hall several seasons ago were most enjoyable af- 
fairs, is also an organist, and has substituted for F. W. 
Riesberg at Roseville Presbyterian Church the last sum- 
met, during the latter’s absence at Put-in-Bay, Ohio, As- 
bury Park and Buffalo. Mr. Voorhis did this also last 
year, and pleased the critical hearers at this church 
greatly both summers. This is the church which engages 
solo singers of renown for the Sabbath evening services, 
Dr. Charles Haley, the pastor, having followed this plan 
for nearly a score of years past. The congregations know 
and appreciate good music, far beyond the ordinary 
church following, hence Mr. Voorhis may felicitate him- 
self on his organ playing. During the past month the 
instrument has been entirely renovated, so it is now in 
first class order. 
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Harriet Ware, pianist, soprano and composer, and Ed- 
ward Strong, the tenor of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, united in a song recital in the Baptist Church of 
Owatonna, Minn., recently, at which Mr. Strong sang 
these songs by the talented young woman: “Rose 
Moral,” text by Lanier; “Fay Song,” text by Markham; 
“The Joy of the Morning.” 

Miss Ware sang these songs of her own: “Spring 
Song,” text by Moses; “Music is Love,” text by Lanier. 

Miss Mabel Brown also read four poems by Lanier, 
with accompanying piano interpretations by Miss Ware, 
and of this unique recital the Journal, of that Western 
city, says: 

There has rarely if ever been given an entertainment in Owatonna 
which its audience has listened to with such unalloyed pleasure as 
the song recital given Tuesday evening by Edward Strong, of New 
York, and Miss Harriet Ware, whom everybody is gratified to 
think of as an Owatonna girl. * * * 

Her singing has in it that quality which a 
to the affections. It is not only that her voice is sweet, her enun 
ciation perfect and her tones true, but there was also the just ex 


ppeals to the heart and 


pression, the sympathetic touch, the charm whose appeal is univer 


sal. * * * 


Mr. Strong has such a voice as one seldom hears, the true lyric 
tenor. Its quality is superb. Its tones are clear and sweet and its 


range wide. And such perfect command as Mr. Strong has of it 


He sings without apparent effort and one always has in listening 
to him the feeling that he is holding something in reserve, that back 
of his strongest and sweetest notes are tones still stronger and 
sweeter—that he is keeping himself well in hand. * * * 

The number which pleased the audience yst, and that pleasure 
was largely personal to Miss Ware, was that in which Mr. Strong 


sang some songs by Sidney Lanier and Edwin Markham which 
had been set to music by Miss Ware. In that number Miss Ware 
shared very largely in the prolonged applause The ovation was to 


her talents. * * * 
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and con- 
spent 


Robinson, tenor 
Canada, 


Walter H 
formerly of Toronto, 
and referring to their pres- 


Mr. and Mrs. 
tralto, 
some weeks in that province, 


respectively, 


Residence Studio: 571 F 571 Park Avenue. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


—__—BASsS——— 
sndilidaations HENRY eameen N, 


131 East 17th Street, NE NEW YORE. 





Direction L. 6G. CHARLTON, 
“"CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


BARITON 


| | VOCAL INSTRUCTION in Four Languages in all branches. 





ITALIAN METHOD. 
‘snow: 572 Park Ave., bet. 62d and 63d Sts., New York. 
MRS. <> 


Edmund Severn, 
Vocal Instruction. 


MANY SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 
“A musical magician.” 
“A most successful teac her.”’ 


Mon., Tues., Wed , 2 to 4 P. M. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. 
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HELEN 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 


APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 
61 EAST 86TH ST., NEW YORK. 





ACCOMPANIST. 
LOUIS DANNENBERG, 
1845 SeventH Avenue, New YORK. 


PIANIST—TEACHER. 


TELEPHONE: 2914 HARLEM. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














ence, the Toronto Saturday Night of recent date has this 


to Say: 


Christ’s Church Cathedral, Hamilton, was crowded last night to 
hear Mr. and Mrs. Walter Robinson Mrs, 
“Save Me, O God,” by Randegger in a duet with 
son, “The Angel of Light,’ Whitney 
evening Mr. Robinson sang Barnby’s “The Soft Southern Breeze,” 
in Knox Church. During their in Mr. Mrs 
Robinson great pleasure to have attended 
the different churches where they have sung. This was made 


fest last night by the after 


Robinson 
Mr 


Earlier in 


sing. sang 


Robin 
the 


and 


by Coombs. 


visit Hamilton and 


have given those who 
mani 
large number of people who remained ser 
vice to express their pleasure in their singing and in the improvement 
in their voices. Next Sunday they will Srockville and or 
Monday the 


will remain a month before returning to New York. 


sing in 


will leave for Montreal and Adirondacks, where they 


The Robinsons -have achieved distinct success here both 
as church and concert singers, and last spring Mr. Robin- 
son had the unusual experience of having a choice of three 
excellent church positions. He is solo tenor at Dr. Park- 
hurst’s and in a synagogue 


as 
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as 
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“A Sweet Singer.’ 
Atlantic City 


This is the caption of a story in the 
Daily Press concerning the soprano, Mary 


Helen Howe. Of her singing at the Sousa Band concerts 
the paper said 
One of the sweetest singers who have ever been heard in Atlantic 


City is Mary Helen Howe, the soprano of the Sousa concerts, this 
week, and she has made quite a furore among the musically inclined 
the of and of 


Yesterday afternoon she sang a simple waltz song wit! 


visitors by sweetness her voice the excellence her 


selections 
a piano accompaniment, and so pleased was the audience that she 
was compelled to answer to several encores. In the evening she 
and again she was compelled to 
Miss 


before her as 


gave an aria from “I!] Trovatore,”’ 


acknowledge the applause several times Howe is a young 


woman with a magnificent future 
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a soprano 


Of the younger teachers of voice here E. Presson Miller 
Teaching some years in a well 
known downtown college of his time became so 
much in demand that he retired to confine himself to pri- 
He has 


is an undoubted favorite. 


music, 


vate lesson giving in his Carnegie Hall studio. 
pupils from over a large portion of these United States, 
His mu- 
sicales in his commodious studio were last season a feature, 
artist pupils appearing; perhaps the best 
known is the tenor, Leo Lieberman. 

Mr. Miiler will resume teaching next Monday, Septem- 
ber 22. 


and is notably well known in the Southwest. 


a variety of 


Carl Hauser has issued cards announcing the resumption 


of violin instruction. Mr. Hauser is the teacher of the 
blind violinist, young Edwin Grasse, whose concert in Ber 
lin, Germany, created so much favorable comment last 


spring, and who will give another concert there this fall 
Original with Mr 
semble class, also devoted to theory, practical illustrations 


of 


Hauser is the Saturday morning en 


musical instruments, lectures on musical subjects, and 


other things pertaining to the education of the music stu 


dent. In this he will be assisted by well known men in the 
profession 

The private violin recitals, about twenty-five in number 
for the purpose of giving assurance to the pupil, and pre 
paring him for public playing, will continue Sunday morn 
ings 
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The Wirtz Piano Schoo! began the regular annual season 
This 
Harlem institution has grown to a far reaching clientele, 


last week with a goodly number of students enrolled 


having pupils from the South and West, the immediate re 
sult of the good work done. Composed of father, wife and 
son, there is a unity of method and purpose in this school 
(which is confined exclusively to piano and harmony in 
struction) not to be found elsewhere 

Their system consists of private lessons, supplemented by 
The school offers several partial scholarships 


the 


classwork 


to talented students competition for which will close 
October 1 


J & 


Clifford Alexander Wiley sends THe Musicat Courter 
a nicely gotten up circular, with an excellent cut of him 
self, followed by brief press excerpts from papers in Lon 


don, Paris, Baltimore, Washington, New London, Conn 
Worcester, Mass.; Montgomery, Ala.; Newburgh, N. Y 
&c., and all of these are most flattering to him 

Inasmuch as thousands will see what is here copied 


whereas only scores may see the original circular, we print 
the following: 

Clifford A. Wiley, who is summering in 
cital, while a bird of passage, in Salle Erard Hall, Regent street 
London, which has attracted the British mind to young America. 
critics, and brought a flattering offer 
Mr. Wiley 
land, and purposes, after 


Europe, gave a song re 


It proved to be a revelation to 
to Mr. Wiley to 
however, too 


sing in grand opera in Australia. was 


much in love with his native 





a tour of the Continent, to return to New York in O I 
don Herald, June 22, 190 
[he matinee yesterday afternoon at w ( A. Wil ‘ 
ng re was attended by mar “ eard | t r 
ig before and were captivated by his voice 
Fror e time he first appeared his audience gave hin < tinue 
ation, and he was obliged repeatedly to b n recogn n of r 
enthusiastic applause He has bar ne Vv e of exqu c 
He ngs w an expression and sympat “ touch a re 
e hearts of sudic 1 he enur “ 
| lelightf Montgome Adve se Augus 
yo2 
Mr. Wiley’s singing at the Mountain Lake LUC 
Md., late in August, brought him enthusiast plau 
iror the 6,000 people composing the audience ] re 
doubt whatever that Wiley will assume t nent 
place here 
J €& 
Samuel Bowden Moyle opened his vocal studio last 
Monday, 136 Fifth avenue, near Eighteenth street 
* 
Madame Dotti 
ADAME DOTTI, the well known dramatic soprano, 
ormerly prima donna of the Covent Garden and 
the Imperial Opera companies, of London, who has been 
conducting a vocal and operatic school here during the 
past two seasons, has returned from her vacation and re 
sumed her activities at No. 66 West Thirty-sixth street 
There are few artists so well equipped to impart vocal 


nstruction in all its branches as Madame Dotti, who has 
had great experience in grand opera, oratorio and con 
certs Madame Dotti has of 
Madames Sembrich, Nordica, Calvé, also 
Edouard de Részke 


from 
and 


letters indorsement 


from lean 


Inga Hoegsbro to Open New Studio. 


NGA HOEGSBRO, the pianist and teacher, will return 
| from Bar Harbor, where she passed her vacation, and 
Miss 
Hoegsbro has changed her rooms, and her numbers are 
705 and 706 instead of 603 and 604 as heretofore. 


reopen her new studio in Carnegie Hall October 1 

















ENGLISH TOUR 
1902 
SEPT. to JAN. 


SPECIALLY ENGAGED 
AT THE 
(WALES) 
AND 


NORWICH (ENGLAND) FESTIVAL. 


CARDIFF FESTIVAL, 





BLAUVELT 





AMERICAN TOUR 
1903 
JAN, to JUNE. 


UNDER SOLE MANAGEVENT OF 


W. F. PENDLETON, 239 Broadway, New York. 





Pleyel. 


folksongs. 
musical 


June 7, 1902. 


intelligence. 





LE GAULOIS, Paris, 


concert was enthusiastically applauded. 


We have just been present at a sozrée particularly artistic— 
the song recital given by Theodor Bjérksten at the Salle 
With a full, beautifully ringing voice, and with a 
prodigious diversity of accents, the eminent Swedish tenor 
interpreted, one after another, German /eder, romantic pages 
of Garat, Méhul, Guédron, and melodies of Delibes, Widor, 
Bemberg and Gounod, as well as Swedish, French, and Italian 
Here we have certainly a singer of very rare 
After the concert Victor 
warmly complimented Mr. Bjérksten, who during the entire 


THEODOR | 


BJORKSTEN 


Vocal Instruction, 
St. Marc Building, 2 West 39th St., New York. 





Maurel Concert, ) Management 


Oratorio, f HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
Song Recitals. / 131 rast 17th Street 





** The 








Direction RUDOLPH ARONSON, 
(Townsend Building) 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


Times,” London, England: | 


** Kocian was required to play encores after his solos, and atthe enda 

‘Paderewski’ demonstration took place, so that his appearance in London 

was an incontestable success.” | 
| 
| 


KOCIAN 


| ANNA 
BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


First Concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, November 22, in conjunction 
with WALTER DAM®OSCH aad grand orchestra of 


100 Mus'cians. 


Sixth Transcontinental and 
Twenty-first Semi-Annual Tour. 





Sept. 


1902 


SOUSA 

\ AND 

/ HIS 
BAND. 


(Organized September, 1892.) 


% to 16, Western Pennsylvania Exposition, Pittsburg 
7 and 18, Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis 
** 19, 20 and 21, Coliseum. Peoria, III. 

“ 22, Abingdon, I\|., Matinee. 

“ 22, Galesburg, Iil., Evening. 

“* 23, Streator, Ill., Matinee. 

“ 23, Joliet, Il)., Evening. 

“ 24, Ottawa, Ill., Matinee 

“ 24, Aurora, Ill., Evening. 

“ 25, Milwaukee, Wis., Matinee and Evening 
“ 26, 27 and 28, Chicago, Auditorium 











BUSSERT 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


Hall, 


Steinway New York. 
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LATE CHICAGO NEWS. 


CHICAGO, September 14, 1902 


EANETTE DURNO’S bookings for the coming 
season already exceed those of most other young 


Chicago pianists During the past week Miss Durno’s 


list of dates was further amplified with these engage- 
ments: Tour, as soloist of the Thomas Orchestra, nearly 
all the large Western festivals; enthusiastic re-engage- 


ment at Saginaw, where she scored an exceptional suc- 


and numerous recitals in the West and 


¢ r 


ct ast e€aso 
South, Miss Durno is one of the few American pianists 
who can afford to view this year’s foreign invasion with 
yme degree of tranquillity 
—- = 
e Rave yood Musical Club announces that during 
n, to be inaugurated in Evanston early 
Noveniber, the following programs will be given: 
I ( rt, November 10, at Evanston, with the Evans 
Mu Club, the “Manzoni” Requiem Mass, Verdi; 
| ert, November 27, “The Black Knight,” Ed- 
[he Creation,” Haydn; third concert, 
) The Me il Handel; fourth concert, 
Fel ry 2¢ 1 itha’s Wedding Feast” and “Death of 
\ ha,” Coleridge-Taylor; fifth concert, April 30, 
Saint Paul,’ Mendelssohn. Prof. P. C, Lutkin con- 
i aha 
Se = 
I week at Kinsley’s fashionable rooms Dr. Ziegfeld 
zave an elaborate dinner to his faculty. There were nearly 
100 guest Addresses were made by Dr. Ziegfeld and 
everal of the teachers, and music was contributed by the 
Messrs. Vergnet, Hermann de Vries and Maurice de 
\ 
 €& 
George Hamlin announces that the second season of his 


popular Sunday afternoon concerts will begin at the Grand 
Opera House October 12. On this occasion Mr. Hamlin 
himself will be the principal soloist, but he will have the 
stance of another well known singer. He has con 
icted for the appearance at these concerts of a number 


I ymplished irtist 


One of the first concerts will be 


.. HALL 


‘TENOR. 
Address 
DUNSTAN COLLINS, 


Fine Arts Buildiag, Chicago, Ill. 





made up entirely of songs by Richard Strauss. These 
Strauss concerts have proved very popular in Chicago. 
=S= = 

The first faculty concert of the Chicago Musical College 
will take place on October 28 at the Auditorium. The as 
sisting soloists will be Edmond Vergnet, tenor, and 
Kirk Towns, baritone. This will constitute the American 
début of these artists 


MICHIGAN FESTIVALS. 


ICHIGAN is to have three big musical festivals next 
Saginaw has engaged the Thomas Orches- 
ra for three performances, May 25 and 26. The soloists 
re to be Jenny Osborn, Grace Van Valkenburgh, Glenn 
Biden, Frank Croxton, Jeannette Durno 
Detroit will have the 


spring 


Hall, Sydney 
ind Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 
Thomas Orchestra on May 27 and 28, in conjunction with 
ese soloists: Jenny Osborn, Grace Van Valkenburgh, 
Glenn Hall, Gwilym Miles, Campanari, Schumann-Heink 
ind Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. On the 29th and 30th of 
May the Thomas Orchestra will travel to Grand Rapids, 
and play there with Jenny Osborn, Grace Van Valken- 
1, Gwilym Miles, Jeannette Durno and 


Glenn Ha 
ome other soloists to be selected later 
[hese festivals have all been placed by that indefatiga- 


burgh, 


ble Chicago manager Dunstan Collins, who has not only 
irranged many other similar institutions in the Far West, 
but now announces also that the Thomas Orchestra, of 
whose traveling destinies he is arbiter, will have at least 
six weeks of festivals in the late winter and spring. J. 
evidently not been 


Pierpont Morgan’s example has 


without useful effect on Dunstan Collins 


Mary Munchhoff. 


\RY MUNCHHOFF, the soprano whom Henry 

Wolfsohn will introduce to the concertgoers of this 
country about the middle of October, is an American, born 
in Omaha, but who has been singing with great success 
through Germany, Russia, Holland, Austria, England and 
other European countries. Mme. Mathilde Marchesi, with 
whom Miss Munchhoff spent the last of her student days, 
predicted at that time, four years ago, that she would be 
ine of the most famous concert singers in the world with- 
in five years. How nearly true this is it is best to speak 
of Miss Munchhoff’s German successes as viewed by that 
musical authority, Otto Floersheim: 

Mary Munchhoff today holds a place among the front ranks of 
renowned singers. Rarely have I seen an artist conquer -a concert 
audience so easily as she did. She is the first American born con- 
cert singer who has scored such stnsational successes in Europe. 
The quality of her voice combines soulful sweetness with the peculiar 
vibrating penetrativeness of a Stradivarius fiddle. In her voice the 
echoes of the most flourishing epoch of Italiam vocal art are re- 
awakened. In the singing of lyrical lieder Miss Munchhoff is an 


adept. Such important European musical judges as Dr, Nitzel, of d jal.”—New York American and Journal. 


Cologne, and Dr. Fuchs, of Danzig, extol her in enthusiastic words 
and the severest of critics find nothing but praise for this singer 
Much honor is being bestowed upon Miss Munchhoff by the Ger 
mans. Concert societies all over the country vie with each other 
in engaging her as soloist. After her appearance in the city of 
Bonn she received the honor of being made an honorary member 
of the Beethoven Society. This is one of the most distinguished 
societies in all Germany, This honor has never been shown to any 
\merican artist till now. As a souvenir of the occasion she was 
presented with a most beautiful diploma, done by a well known 
German artist, which bears the signature of Joseph Joachim, presi 
lent of the society. 


Sale of Tickets for Mascagni Season. 
HAT Mascagni’s season in New York will be prosper 
ous is attested by the number of seats subscribed 
for at the Metropolitan Opera House thus far this week. 


rhe subscription books were opened Monday morning last 





to the regular patrons of the Grau Company, and the 
celerity with which they took advantage of the opportunity 
to secure their accustomed seats is sufficient e that 
the Italian composer and his opera company will find so- 


hen the 
bill, 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Zannetto.” The general pub 


ciety present on Wednesday evening, October 8, w 





engagement opens with a performance of the double 


lic will have opportunity to secure season tickets the re 


mainder of the week beginning Thursday, and next week 
tickets for single performances will be availabl 
bound for 


The Mascagni Company is now on the ocean 


New York. Mittenthal Brothers & Kronberg received a 
cable Monday from Joseph Smith, their European repre- 


1 
e soloists 


sentative, saying tl and orchestra, ninety-eight in 
a 


left Genoa that morning on the steamer North Amer 


ican of the Italian line They will reach here about Sep 
tember 27, the day Mascagni sails from Southampton on 


the Philadelphia. Chorus rehearsals are progressing finely 
at the Metropolitan, and the composer will find on arrival 
that all he will have to do will be to put on the finishing 
touches and inject a little of his own personality 


Jules Hack has opened a studio in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
the Bangor Building, Room 4o1, for instruction in vocal 
music. Mr, Hack is said to be a pupil of Haydon Tilla 
That may account for the wonderful things in England, 
but it does not over here. 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


Piano Instruction, 
CARNEGIGB HALL, Studios 705-6. 
Will REMOVE October 1 to the 
SHERWOOD STUDIOS, 58 West 57th St., New York. 


TENOR ROBUSTO. 
Adres: ©. BF. WILSON Mavrager 
Circle Auditorium, New York 
“ Mr. Satte sang ‘Valther’s Prize Song’ and was enthusiastically applauded 


and recalled five times "—New York Evening Jourrai 
“Mr. Satte was recalied fice times and his reception was exceptionally cor- 











American School of Opera. 


REGINALD DE KOVEN, President. 


Third Year begins Sept. 11. 


WM. G. STEWART, General Director. 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 





Address all business correspondence to 


L. J. B. LINCOLN, 23 West 44th St., New York City. 


Incorporated under New York State Laws, 





HUGO HEERMANN, 


Germany’s Greatest Violinist. 
American Debut, February, 1908. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 


CARNEGIE HALL. NEW YORK. 





WILLIAM E. HARPER, 


BASSO. 


For terms and dates address : 
Management, J. D. TATUM, 
Pinkney Court, 

West 140th st., New York City. 
Telephone : 1127 Harlem. 











OLIVE MEAD, Violinist 


Address: N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, London; 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Last Season: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston (third time,) and New York. 


Chicago Orchestra (Theodore Thomas), etc. 





THE LACHMUND CONSERVATORY, 


132 West 85th Street, NEW YORK. 
All Branches. Fourteen Teochers. Private Instruction. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND teaches 
exclusively at this Conservatory. 


HENRIETTE WEBER 


Pianist and Accompanist. 





INSTRUCTION, Studie: 60 West 39th St., NEW YORK. 
WISSNER PIANO USED. ’Phone: 2058-38th 


MAX BENDIX, 


SOLO VIOLINIST. 





Address....ssssssnttttte. 


C. L. GRAFF CO., Carnegie Halli, New York. 


R°I-P-A°N°S 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not benefited by 
the occasional use of a R*[*P*A‘N‘S Tabule. For sale by Drug- 
gists. The Five-Cent packet is encugh for an ordinary occasion. 
The family bottle, 60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 














«: BANNER 


MANAGEMENT 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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CHICAGO AHEAD OF MUNICH. 


Curcaco, September 13, 190 


ROM Munich comes an announcement of the 


grams for the ten subscription concerts to be given 


during the coming season ir 


Kaim Orchestra—the organization that is under the lead- 
one of the 


ership of Felix Weingartner, and is, therefore, 


oremost orchestras of Germany 
Forty-four selections are listed, and of these eleven are 
narked as being “ior the first time.” It is not uninterest- 


ng to note that nearly all of these Munich novelties are 
known to Chicago concertgoers by virtue of performance 











in seasons past by the Chicago Orchestra. Dukas’ Scher- 
zo, ““L’Apprenti Sorcier,” was played here twice in 1899; 
Les Eolides,” by César Franck, had its first performance 
here in 1895 and was repeated in 1898 and in 1901; “Le 
Chasseur Maudit,” by the same composer, was heard in 
1898 and twice in 1901; Glazounoff's “Le Printemps” re- 
ived production here in 1898; Suk’s charming “Fairy 
Tale” suite had two pe rmances last season; and selec 
s Sibelius’ “King Christian II” are announced 
r the nce it Auditorium on November 14 and 
i5. Yet these are six of the “new” selections Munich is 
ear ! ea ! Phe ther five are three songs for 
r and rel by Weing ner a ena entitled 
Cle patra und accredited t Berlioz, although no such 
compositior ed among the great Frenchman’s works; 
ind a “Bocklin” symphony, by Huber—five sel s of 
A y the la I ed can be garded poss rle 
importance 
Of the remaining thirty-th numbers on progra 
nly are n alrea f ir to Chicag chestra 
patr The nine symphonies of Beethoven, “given in 
chronological order,” which form the backbone of the 
M series, have been offered here in this “order” on 
more than one occasion, and many of the other selections 
are, of course, as st d repertory numbers here as they are 
in Europe rhe we have not heard are the over- 
ture to Gluck’s “Alceste,” a concerto for string, by Han- 
del; a symphony in C minor, by Klughardt; a concerto 
for violin, by Mozart; Volkmann's “Richard III” Overture, 
and two songs from Berlioz’s “Summer Nights.’ 


The occasional comparing of European musical happen- 
ings with those in our own country is not without an ele- 
of are con- 


cerned who maint 


ment profit, especially where those persons 
t 
t 


ain that America is musically in a — 


pro- 


the Bavarian capital by the 

















lessly benighted condition, and that music lovers can hear they were rendered artistically, He modulated the quantity of voice 
. . to the size of the room, thus attr time mak ne fe he gave 
nothing in this country that compares with what Europe le Na mae Mi 3 oeidie . S 
= 1 the power of voice he possessed.—Jersey ( Jour 
offers. 
as — * © © The last rus Ww t, “Magd Past Is W 
. P I AB g. was rave ang us, , 
EUGENIE FEUCHTINGER’S PUPIL ABROAD. i ae Sap, ond fopape, 20k ere dont mend 
M ISS ALICE CRANE, of Garrettsville, Ohio, pupil of ir life is hid with Christ in G e choir as ' 
» . } t me shing ivertise 
Eugene Feuchtinger, of Hiram, Ohio, is making A Flushing Advertiser, 
splendid progress in Berlin judging by the letters Mr 
Feuchtinger has received from her present instructor. Last JOACHIM ON HIS OPUS ONE. 
year Mr. Feuchtinger received a communication from Felix 
1 7 U a Germal ontemporar yreat vio t ha 
Dreyschock, which he probably was too modest to have | * ne Rhee we aint ite : sa 
, , . ao , 1 ' described his first attempt at compositior Who d 
published at the time. The letter, however, was included Lepage “= 4 itd Bee Me co 
Z . d not think with pleasure of the I ‘ nia tee leepi 
in a circular from the Feuchtinger studio, and, as it ha ahaa dia wits fi ew 
, 1 ‘ red t ner ne ¢ ac i nis m 
been made public, it is herewith reproduced nets, . ‘ , 
’ \ ‘ ivila 1 
Beatin, S. W February , = ‘ . 
Eugene Feuchtinger, Hiram i efore the Philhar S f | 1, where 
Honorep Siz—I re et ‘ nity t xpress I had already appeared w They w o 
you my sincere and unqualified ghe I n for faithf piay two sol ac cer alle piece, W 1 
and = artist instruction by which you |} gt M Alice ] . 
. Catid ac } { 
Crane to the remarkable knov 2 l r the 
W P \ l had no g [ g 1e 
) Wwe 5 t 4 n 
w long a P er work € j S irst SY we nce it all 
reater, then, 1s e 1 “ r y nec piece I wa la < ary p es ] 
t I the found : . . ' . work I had p yed as; were t a t y taste 
le rat ea One r t \f - 
; I i | | c 
r ly erformed s t 
. , 
1 ged t elieve Miss ¢ ‘ nks t ° talent , Were I ] hat 
he excellen nstruct ym y par A t ely f Lon n ympa ea li $ 
c I endea te uke w $ r r er Pp 1 il w ! , 
a virtuoso v an render a few prog g g but P } ' , ng 
: , - g a sp i y playing ¢ ig a 
i 
espect greetings x g r . ? N ‘ 
I , 1 
Fetrx Derevs K i Was very gia tha < ister d 1c n 
¢ id after ght ! ) 
ry Andan " i m « ” 
“Call 
McCali Lanham, nly one measure of a t 1 which appeared t :, 
. . in a } a. Sade 
tape LANHAM, the ritone, has returned to the ipel s. Soon after | wed n the sketch of the 
‘ \ r , ' ; j +} > 
city and is again teaching at the American Inst allegra 3 . . mm, & with that also he 
tute of A pp! ed Music was satished r ng I g it ack to him, fully r 
: ’ . - ted aeiniatst wi he slonast . ne 
Mr. Lanham’s concert work last season was most suc- Chestrated, in a fortnight, whe e should have returned 
. ’ , c . , } h + itd « } enact 
cessful, and he has already been booked for a number of rom a trip he was about to make I did tf when 
important engagements. A few of his press notices taken ¢ ¢xamined it he found that a part had been altered from 
at random are as follows: what I had first shown him. He asked how that had come 
The « e of McCall Lanham was a most eer and I told him that I had shown it to a friend who 
created a very durable impression. He was the baritone. His voice was also well known as a ¢ mposer for the violin, and 
is well rounded and smooth and of a fine qua inderstar that the latter had thought that I should work « the 
how to put feeling into a co and his work throug t, wi second theme more fully 
a single exception, was admirably finished Trer na ‘ ’ >* ’ 
ie Do you like the new section better?” he asked. I told 
Mr. I am possess a beautiful baritone voice, and his choice of '™!M I did n 
songs was pleasing; first, because they were good, and econdly “Neither do I,” “and you ought not to have 


said he, 





I. EDWARD SUCKLING 


MANAGER AND 


SEF FY 


AND OTHER CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 


ADDRESS STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


AGENT FOR 











E. PRESSON ___mn_ 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 


601-602 Carnegie Hall, New AN 
Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 
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Managemert: DUNSTAN COLLINS, 740 Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO. 
MR. GREGORY Retura 
Engagement 





HAST 


EBNGLIsH TEN 


Management: LOUGON CG. CharltOn, caraccic Hat, New York. 


AMERICA, 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
1903 


on. 








SOLE 


DIKECTION: 


David Baxter 


ORATORIO, CONCERT AND RECITAL. 
SPECIALTY: SCOTCH BALLAD RECITALS. 


IN AMERICA BEGINNING NOVEMBER. 


TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


LOUDON G CHARLTON, 


Eminent 
bl Scotch Basso. 


CARNEGIE 
HALL. 











RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to | 
$10 000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 

Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing | 
Biographies, Facsimile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams St., CHICAGO. | 








128 consecutive 
nights in New 
York— 

Other bandmas- 
ters play 128 
minutes. 


Direction of R. E. JOHNSTON, 1133 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


St. Nicholas Garden, New York, until Sept. 27; Madison Square Garden (Jubilee), 


Sept. 28; Utica, Oct. 1; Auburn, Oct. 2; Hamilton, Can., 
Niagara Falls, Oct. 5; Buffalo, week of Oct. 6; 
Oct. 18; Hornellsville, N. Y., Oct. 18; Jamestown, S. 3 
Kane, Pa., Oct. 15; Butler, Pa, 
Wheeling, Oct. 19: New Martinsville, W. Va., Clarks burg, 
W. Va., Cumberland, Md, Oct 21; Washington, 
Paterson, N, J., Oct. 28; Elizabeth, N. J.. Newark, N. J., 
Oct. 25; Metropolitan Opera House, Oct. 26. 


Rochester, 
Oct. 16; Rochester, Pa., ‘Oct. 17; 


cm Si. 


Oct. 3; Toronto, Uct. 3-4; 
Oct. 12; Mt. Morris, N Y., 
, Oct 14; Warren, Pa., Oct. 15; 


Pittsburg, Oct. 17-18; 
W. Va., Oct. 20; Fairmont, 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. 22 
Oct. 24; Morristown, N, J., 


3O 
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altered it, since one should never put a note on paper which 
does not come from deepest conviction, and if I ever give 
you advice which is not clear to you, you must not follow 
it under any circumstances.”—London Musical Standard. 





INDIANAPOLIS. 


HE musical season at Indianapolis is opening under 
very favorable conditions. Particularly is this true 
of the different musical schools, which are putting forth 
their best efforts, and the enrollment of pupils this year 
bids fair to be larger than any previous year. Indianap- 
olis supports five flourishing institutions of this kind. At 
the Metropolitan School of Music the faculty has been 
enlarged, Frederic Libke having been added to the corps 
of piano teachers. 

\t the Schellschmidt Conservatory the buildings have 
been remodeled and decorated throughout, presenting a 
cheerful appearance. John L. Geiger, the vocal teacher, 
who has been abroad for three months, has just returned. 
This is Mr. Geiger’s fifth consecutive summer in Europe. 

The Indianapolis Conservatory of Music, Edgar M. 
Cawley director, has engaged Edward Taylor, of Lon- 
don, England, to take charge of its vocal department. 

Mr. Bellinger has increased his force and this year will 
have associated with him Edward Ebert-Bucheim as piano 
teacher, Miss Benaldine Smith and Miss Edith Brown, 


violin teachers. The Fletcher Musical Kindergarten method 
will also be taught in Mr. Bellinger’s school this year, 
Miss Frances Mackay having come from London, England, 
to take charge of this department. Mr. Bellinger has also 
been appointed director of music at the Tabernacle Pres- 
byterian Church, where he has a chorus choir of forty 
voices. This choir has been under the leadership of Karl 
Schneider for the past four years, who found it necessary 
to resign owing to the poor health of his wife. Mr. 
Schneider has been in Europe since last May and will re- 
main there indefinitely. He has also resigned the director- 
ship of the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. It is very 
probable that Hugh McGibney will be chosen as his suc- 
cessor. : 

The Philharmonic Club, a male chorus of forty voices, 
of which Edward Nell is director, met last week and re- 
organized for the season. The following officers were 
elected: President, Harry Bryan; secretary, Oscar Bryan; 
treasurer, H. W. Laut; manager, H. H. van Wie. Charles 
F. Hansen will be the accompanist this year as formerly. 
It is the intention of the club to give two concerts during 
the winter, in which the club will be assisted by outside 
artists. Negotiations are now pending. 

Max Lechner, the well known piano teacher, has moved 
his office to the Claypool Building. There seems to be 
quite a tendency on the part of our teachers to get as 
nearly downtown as possible. There are enough good 


teachers here now to fill a building like the Fine Arts 


Building in Chicago if we but had one here. The growth 
of Indianapolis during the last decade has been phenom- 
enal, and there seems to be no indication of a let up. 
Quite to the contrary. 

Miss Lillie Josephine Adam has been engaged as solo 
soprano at the Jewish Temple. 

John Stem, to whom Indianapolis owes more perhaps 
than to any person who has been interested in musical 
affairs, is negotiating with Maurice Grau for a short sea- 
son of opera here. He has been the backbone of a num- 
ber of great musical attractions, and has been the means 
of bringing more fine musical things to Indianapolis than 
any one else in our city. 








Mme. Hamacher Stivarius will have charge of the 
piano and musical department of the Michigan Seminary, 
at Kalamazoo. She studied with Scharwenka in Berlin. 
She will also give recitals. 

Ze & 

Important changes have been made in the Munich Prinz 
Regenten Theatre which have improved the acoustics very 
much, thus removing the only objectionable features. The 
statues at either side of the auditorium have been removed. 

eH & 

Dresden is about to perform Weber’s 
the 600th time. 


“Freischitz” for 








PARIS. 





PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 











SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ser Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, 
(Champs Elysées.) 


Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. 


Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
6 rue Euler, Paris. 


Studio address: American 


Residence, 67 





41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, — 


a2 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily one correct! 


Private melt by M. 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE. 

Vocal Instruction. 

SBRIGLIA METHOD TAUGHT. 

Institute of Applied 

Music, 212 West goth Street 
est 38th Street. 


sic. ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the principal bassos 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Voice Cultivation. 
OLo IT\LIAN METHOD. 


New York. 





MADAME 


ION'S PRACTICAL” SYSTEM. 
francs, st free. 
qin 


10 rue Cambon, Paris. New York City. 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
the Celebrated Prima Donna. 


Voice Culture in all its branches. 
101 West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 


SPFCIALTIFS: Equalizing the Voice, Curing 
Tremolos and beak in the Voice. 
Studio: 3 Best i4th St., New York. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 








All facilities of "bus and tram. 








DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 


London, England. 





ice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
Fije, ensemble Music, mise-en-scéne. 
and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg. 





FRANCE SoHnRooxrt 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 





From Sounds to Li iati Ac- Will be in Chica 
cent, Conversation. Address care of 
(Opera.) 14 tue Taitbout. 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


ada Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W 
Studio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 
coher July and August. 





Zellman Conser- 
vatory of Music, 


69 West 126th Street. 
(Near Lenox Ave.) 


J .seph B Z-timas, Director. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 
SHANNA CUMMING, 


SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 








MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


usical Courier. SOPRANO, 








Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May unti] October. 


Authorized tata. of the Yersin Method 
of French 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London. 


tudio 
605 Gama Hall. 
Diction. New York City. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


34 Gramercy Park 


Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MU SICAL. BUREAU. 


= HOFFMANN, soprane 





esidence: 





(Near Baker Street station.) 





Odensegade 4‘, 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 





THE WORD.” 


Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 

Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London. 

Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 

know your remarkable qualities both ' a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, lly you 

which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 


oO 
Xu 
B 
yr 


Sandi 





SPEAKS 


BASSO, 
123 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 














PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mute. GRACE LEE HESS 





MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 


Mime. CORNGLIG MEY SCAMCY, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Court Singer at the Roya! |heatre 
in Munich (Bavari.) and Aster- 
dam (Holland) + Malian School. 
Art of S nuing 1m Italian, French, 
Englixhand German /6/ W. 93d st. 





84 New Bond Street, London. 





Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 pon Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 


DAHM-PETERSEN, 


The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


BARITONE. 


NORMA KNUPFEL, Mgr. 
154 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 





PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 





Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
soo Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 





MLLE. NILANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 


mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Ave. Marceau.) 2a rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 





HAS RESUMED. 


GGRARD THIER, 


829-830 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mary Hissem de Moss, Soprano, 


106 West 90th Street, 


NEW YORK 








Dr. 





HENRY G. 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra C ro Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of * 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
3 rue Nouvelle, Paris. 





Mwue. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placin 
ing of Tones. a5 rue de Tocqueville ( 


and Mend- 
onceau). 








Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
FHONO RBHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Summer address: 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME, 


THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. E. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Dorchester St., near Mountain. 
Bell Tel. Up 961. Development in all branches of 
Mu-c. Terms: Sirietly asin European Convervatories. 
Consulation hours, 4 to 5 daily. For prospectus apply to 
Cc. E. SEIFERT, Director. 








Amy Murray’s 


|‘ Evenings of 
$co.tish Song,” 


With Cnan.es Eomunn WARK 
at the Piano. 


29 West 20th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








LECTURE RECITALS. 


HANCHETT 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 








SIX eminent teacners. 


ALBERTO JONAS, . . 
MAURICE DE VRIES, . 
FREDERIC L. ABEL, 
J.H.B VA 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MICHIGAN. 


MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY o* MUS! 


jALBERTO JONAS, Director. 
The acknowledged foremost institution of music in Michigan. 


largest, most complete and handsome! 
Lireral advantages to students. PR 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS: 


N DER VELPEN. 
NEW, HANDSOMEBLY ILLUSTRA TED CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 






Washington Ave.and Park St. 
y DETROIT, MICH.: . 





One of the 
appointed Conservatories in America. 
MODERATE. Faculty of THIRTY- 







- Piano ELSA a  eaghbataoeeanaese + Piano 
» Vecal HENRI ERN, . ° yictia 
. aaaaed N. J. COREY, ° 





. Harmony, ORY, int and Composit ~ 






Fr. lL. ABEL, Secretary. 




















GRAND 


ARTISTIC 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 





PARIS 


ENDEAVOR. 





PRIX. 








257 Wabash Avenue, 








DD. HoH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


1900. 








- CHICAGO, ILL. 











STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, . - 


NEW YORK. | 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then Better Now. 


EASE 
IANOS ieolineen 


PEASE PIANO CO., 126 Weer 42d St., 


\ 4 WILBER 


New Vork. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


Agency Founded 1870.) | 


ERMANN WOLFF. | 


VIOLIN VAKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 











Germany: Berlin and Fiottwellstr: gse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Beriin. 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmor 
Concerts. Be the new Subscription Concerts 
Hambur the Kechstein Hall, Ker 

Sole Representative of most -f the leading ate 
viz Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg. Mile. Marcelia S+mbrict 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra Wag lf, Ooi 3 
Manager of the American toursof Josef Hofmann 
Eugen d'Albert and Pablo de Sarasate Impo ‘erof VENETIAN and 


Prepares Roma “Pure Quint’’ Strings. 


32 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, resder, Fermany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1399-1990: 1.277 Puoils; 72 Pecitals. 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Br aunro th, Dérin Draeseke, Fihrmann, Frau Falkenberg Fuchs, 
H4&pner pesemen Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue rause, Mann, Fr!. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner. Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert. Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson-Wolff,. Urbach. Vetter, Winds. Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Roya! Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rar riitzmacher, Feiger!, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches 
Principal admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information epply to our American Representati\« 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVES, € ONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED i850. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Roya! Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers | 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 











118 Instruc ors, among whom are: 


poldi, G 












CONSERVATORY errs ety n all branches of ® PERATI( —. yin rapt SCHOOL 
» Trait f ge OR? NESTRAT MH DO! prising ar orchestral 

instrumenta) SEMINARY. fen jal training for teachers HORUS s ‘HOOL. ELEMENTARY 
det ge AND VIOLIN SCHE 01 

Princiy Tr rs HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max lLoewengard, Hans Pfitener, Prof. Philipp 
Rei ter Prof E. E. Taubert PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E..Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F, Jacques Goldberg 
VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Nicking. W. Rampelmann CELIO or Sandow HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenits. OR 
GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Dir 

Charges: From 125 mares $30) up to ‘500 marks ($120) Annually 

Prospectuses may be d through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time »nesultation 
t rs from 11 a. m . I p. m 





Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, 9. 
Dire Dr. Huco Go_tpscumipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. ScoHarwenxka, C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoLtz, MAYER- 
Maur (Piano) ; GotpscuMipt, Lina Beck ( Singir ; Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER 


BERG (Violin); VAN Lier ('Cello) ; KNUPFER (Opera) 


Pupils received at any time 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS GLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills over 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA 


The faculty includes some of the leading Artists Day and boarding pupils eBrolled 
and Musicians of America. 


Tte environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
respect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious 
surroundings, is 1 


at any time 


For catalogue address 
MISS CLARA BAUER, 
Cincinnati Conserv@tory of Music, 
Highland Ave. & Oak St., G@INCINNATI, Ohio.U.8.A. 


‘HANS TIETGEN, 














CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Instru 


A. B. 


Highest type of Artistic ments 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the conservatory, th 


the student, e concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 





Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicat Covurizr 
ENTIRELY NEW. Mug. MORIANI 
With Private Academy for Voice Training 


‘ ’ and School for Opera 
i 
Chem cal'y Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
Prepared and the Different Repertoires 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 


Pad. 





Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7 
Ma 


sons trom 


| continue her Les- 
to October on the 


lame Moriani w 
July 1st 
nent. thus aff 


of air. 
Acting with Mr. 


s affording change 
nm and 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
CHAS. F. Al ALBERT, n Belgium for fourteen years 
PAC F ars write to the Secretary 
f Madame Mortant'’s School, St 
Westminster, Lond 


MAN r terms and particu 


Ermin'’s Hotel, 


205 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


n, England 


ASHTON’S KOYAL AGENCY 


LONDON, W. 





328 Old Bond St., 


INTMENT T 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince ond Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 
Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 


PY APP( 








CONCERT DIRECTION 
CHA RULES HBRING, 


312 Regent Street, London, W. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ ARTISTLIKE, LONDON.” 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 








TOURS ARRANGTD WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT. 
THE ** Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONCORDE The St James Budget says Mr. Norman Concorde ls the meat 
energeti and i ‘ a in his profession 
ONCERT Music says: The s influenced solely by artistic merft. 
The Musical Courier says: His name bas become a geerantes of 
reliability 
ONTROL The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says: Herrn Concorde’s prine- 
and Orchestra, Entertain- Tm B bes — d wonlg 5 vorape chen und viel sa haltea. 
e Court rn 1 saye most reliable bureau tn L 
mentand Lecture Bureau. S4rees am, oo St.. London, W 
Telephone: 41583 GERRARD. Telegrams “CONCORDIST. LONDON Cable Code: THE CONCORDE OODE. 





Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 










THE MUSICAL COURIER, 











STEINWAY 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





PINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY, 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * + 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITAT'NG NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVER_ETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 








NEW YORK 





PIANOS 





MBALL* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [ost the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHME 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 


214—218 WILLIAM STREET, 


AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





